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PREFACE. 



It is not necessary to enter into any kind of explanation or 
apology for a book of this description. Every parent knows that 
children want amusement at home; and to provide that amuse- 
ment — ^innocent, harmless, and easy of attainment — has been the 
aim of the projectors of this little book. Among its contents will 
be found many old Mends with new faces, as well as much that 
is entirely original. 

These Parlour Pastimes serve, indeed, a higher purpose than 
mere amusement. They stimulate the faculties, arouse the wit, 
and, under the guise of amusement, develop and exercise the 
mental functions. Nor is this all : they foster harmony and unity 
of feeling ; and, by community of pleasure, cultivate love, sym- 
pathy, and good-fellowship in youthful hearts. 



PARLOUR PASTIME. 



ACTING CHAEADES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Of all in-door recreations, that of acting Charades is the most 
amasing and the most popular. Nor are these amateur perfor- 
mances at all difficult to manage. We will suppose a party of 
young people assembled on a winter's evening ; nothing is easier 
than for half a dozen of them to entertain the rest with an 
impromptu drama. All that is necessary is a room, or part of 
a room, for a stage, a few old clothes for dresses, and a little 
mother-wit. Where parlours open into each other with folding- 
doors, one room will serve for the stage, and the other for the 
audience — the folding-doors serving both for curtain and side 
scenes, behind which the actors can retire on leaving the stage. 
Those of the company who are to act in the Charade withdraw and 
determine upon a word or sentence, which may be either repre- 
sented in dumb show or dialogue, as suits the actors. Some word 
or phrase should be selected, whose syllables possess especial mean- 
ings independent of the sense of the whole word. In the first 
Charade, for instance, the word ^^ backgammon" is used ; here 
the first and last syllables are made each a scene, and the whole 
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acted word forms a key to the rest. Again, in the word " mendi- 
cant" it will be observed that each of its syllables has a meaning 
of its own, each syllable forming a separate act of the Charade. In 
the first act the word mend is shown by a young lady repairing a 
lace veil; the pronoun t is played upon in the second act; the word 
cant is made the subject of the third act: and the whole word is 
shown in the fourth. When the Charade or Drama is concluded, 
the auditors endeavour to find out on what word it was founded, 
and much amusement will be afibrded by their efforts to detect the 
covert meaning of each scene as it proceeds. 

It is by no means pretended that the actors shall exactly follow 
the words here set down : if they play with spirit, they will soon 
find that they can improvise language suitable to the situations 
introduced 4 and in the case of Pantomime Charades many charac- 
ters may be brought on the stage, and much entertainment obtained 
at little cost of thought or time. 

The following words will be found suitable for either Pantomime 
or Dialogue Charades ; — 



Air-gun, 


Grand-child, 


Mend'i-cant, 


Sweet-heart, 


Aroh-bishop, 


Great-coat, 


Milk-maid, 


TeU-tale, 


Band-box, 


Heir-loom, 


Nap-kin, 


Time-wreft, 


Bride-cake, 


Horse-chest-nut, 


Night-cap, 


Tow line, 


BuU-rush, 


I-dol, 


Out-rage, 


Up-braid, 


Court-ship, 


Irate, 


Out-pour, 


Upshot, 


OroBS-bow, 


Jack-pudding, 


Pack-cloth, 


Vat-i-can, 


Dice box, 


Jew-el. 


Popgun, 


Watch-man, 


Dog-rose, 


King-craft, 


Quarter-staff, 


Waist-cord, 


Eye-glass, 


Key-hole. 


Rain-bow, 


Way-bm, 


Fag-end, 


Leap-frog, 


Bope-yam, 


Water-fiOl, 


Fan-light, 


LoYC'^pple. 


Sauce-box. 


Tonng-Bter, 


Oame-cook, 


Mad-cap, 


Sea-shell. 


Zeal-ot. 



PANTOMIME CHARADES. 



BACKGAI^IMON. 

ACT. I.— BACK- 
Dramatis PersoncB. 



Two Little Boys. 
Susan, a Seryant Girl. 
John, a Footman. 



Beadle. 
Old Mother. 
Rec&uitinq Sebjeant. 



Scene I.— 4 Street, 

This Scene may be made by pinning several newspapers, or 
large pieces of paper against the window curtains, showing part of 
the window at back, and placing cheese, butter, &c., on dishes on 
a table behind. . A lamp-post may be shown by introducing a 
straight prop with a candle alight on top, &c. 

Enter Two Littlb Boys, who take hal^ence from their pockets, 
and show them as if for odd and even. The one who loses then 
makes a back, over which the other jumps. The other boy then 
stands with his head down as if to make a back. ^^ Higher!" cries 
his playfellow; the boy makes a higher back, and the other is just 
about to jump over it, when 

In rushes a Bbadub, and drives the boys out. The dress of the 
Beadle may be made by an old great-coat with a red collar, a cane 
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in his hand, and a cocked hat on his head. The Beadle shakes 
his cane after the boys and exit. 

Ee-^nier Boys, who point to where the Beadle has gone, laugh, 
and re-commence their game at leap-frog. — Exit Boys. 

Enter Old Woman, Servant Girl, and Footman. — ^Tfaey stand 
and talk to each other, and make signs, as if the young people were 
going to be married. Show wedding-ring, kiss each other, and 
so on. 

Enter Becruitino Serjeant. — ^The dress of this character may 
be easily made by fastening a red sash round his waist, putting a 
ribbon in his hat, &c. 

Becruiting Serjeant goes up to Footman, places a shilling in his 
hand, and marches him off. The old Mother and Girl express 
sorrow violently, wringing their hands, and pretending to weep ; 
old woman imitates the act of firing a gun to express the office of a 
soldier; young girl puts out her finger, as if to show that her chance 
of marrying is lost. Both weep and wail in comic pantomime. 

Enter Footman running. — Old woman and girl express great 
astonishment at his return; and he exhibits a large placard, on 
which is written — " Sent back, not short enough." — Scene closes. 



ACT IL-GAMMON. 

Dramatu Penona, 

Rich Old Lady. I SjoABBr-LOOKiifO Loyeb. 

ScBNE.— <4 Parlour, 

Enter BiCH Old Ladt with a long purse in her hand. She 
begins to count her money, sighs deeply, takes a letter from her 
pocket, and reads. 
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Enier Shabby Loybr, who advances to the rich old Lady, makes 
great protestations of affection, and tries to take the purse from 
her hand. She resists, when he drops on one knee, places his hand 
on his heart, and pretends to be yiolentlj in love. Old ladj seems 
snbdued, and gives him her parse. He kisses her hand, rises, cuts 
a caper, and exit. Old lady raises her hands in astonishment, and 
cries out — << He wants to gammon me, he does." — Scene eloeet. 



ACT IIL-BACKGAMMON. 

Dramatis PertoruB, 

YouKO Ladt. I YOUNQ OsiTTUXAir. 

YlSITOBS. 

ScBHE.— ^ Drawing-room. 

Visitors arrange themselves in groups ; one young Lady plays 
the piano, another looks over a book of prints ; a third amuses 
herself with the flowers on the table, &c. 

Enter Young Lady and Gentleman from opposite sides of the 
room. They advance, shake hands, and go to back of room. 
Young gentleman comes forward with little table, which he places 
in centre. He then brings two chairs, which he places on either 
side of the table. One of the visitors brings a draft-board, which 
he opens. The young lady and gentleman sit down to the table 
and commence rattling dice-boxes and moving the draftmen. 
Visitors group themselves round the players.— /Sbm^ closet. 



FAItliOUB FASTIUE. 



A LITTLE MISUNDEESTANDING. 



ACT I.-A LITTLE MISS- 
Vramatit Penona. 

A To UNO Ladt of Five. i Ladt Visitoks. 

HisB Mahma and Sistbss. | Sebtants. 

Scene 1,—Pcarlour tn (he house of the Mamma. 

Enter Maid Seryakt, who dusts and arranges the furniture, 
and exit. 

Enter Thbee Sistebs, bringing with them a quantity of silk 
lace dud other articles of dress. They sit down and begin working 
busily, one cutting out, another sewing, &c. 

Enter Mamma with child of five in night-cap and morning dress. 
The Sisters clap their hands, laugh, and express surprise. They 
take the child's cap off, and exhibit its rough uncombed hair. One 
rings the bell, and makes signs to the servant, who enters. Ser- 
vant goes out and presently returns with basin and water, combs, 
brushes, and various articles of toilette, which she sets down and 
exit. The sisters then brush the child's hair, wash its face, and so 
on, the manmia assisting. They then dress the child in very fine 
clothes, a small bonnet, and parasol, white lace handkerchief in her 
hand, &c. The child looks pleased, kisses her sisters and mamma, 
and struts about the room. Double knock heard at the door. 
Enter Servant introducing visitors. Sisters try to hide the litter, 
and mamma brings forward the little miss in her finery. Visitors 



PANTOMIME CUABADES. 



express delight. Little Miss takes her seat in centre of room, the 
rest grouping round her with various signs of homage and ad- 
miration. Mamma exclaims, << Pretty litUe Miss." — Scene eloees. 





ACT n.-UNDERr- 




DramaHa PenofUB. 


Maid Sbbvamt. 


M18TBB88. 


POUOBXAN. 


Mastbb. 



SoENE. — Kitchen in the house of the Lady, with table in centre, 
discovers maid-servant nicely dressed. Clock strikes nine, and 
three gentle taps are heard on the wall outside. Maid goes out, 
and returns cautiously with a policeman on her arm ; they look 
lovingly on each other. Maid prepares supper, spreads a large 
cloth on the table so as nearly to touch the ground, and places 
dishes and plates, knives and forks, &c. ; they sit down and eat, 
the maid-servant daintily, the policeman ravenously. Just in the 
middle of the feast a loud double knock is heard at the front door. 
They rise in confusion, the maid calling out '* Master I" Police- 
man hides under the table, from which the maid hastens to clear 
the things. Knocking continues impatiently. Policeman puts his 
head out from under the cloth, the maid kisses him, and runs up 
stairs to open the door. Noise heard in the passage as if the 
Master and Mistress were remonstrating at being kept so long at 
the door. Policeman is creeping cautiously from under the table, 
when steps are heard outside, which cause him instantly to hide 
again. 

JErUer Mastbb, Mistbbss, and SEBVAirr, all disputing with many 
gestures. Mistress looks about the room, goes to the cupboard. 
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and at laBt approaches the table, and is about to lift the doth. At 
this moment the maid^servant rashes up to her master and falls 
fainting in his arms. Mistress lifts up side of table-cloth and dis- 
coTers policeman under the table. The policeman then looks up 
from his knees, brandishes his staff, and inquires, in a loud Yoioe, 
" Does Mb. UnderdowK live here? " — Scene closes. 



ACT nL-STANDING. 
Dranuaia PtrsotuB, 

Traveller, with Carpet Bag, etc. 

Cabman. | Publican. 

Customers. 

Scene.— ^ar of a Public-ffoute— Publican discovered behind^ and Outtomere m 

front. 

This Scene may be made by laying a shutter across a couple of 
chairs, and placing another shutter in front Place pewter pots, 
glasses, &c. on the counter. 

Enter Traveller and Cabman. — ^They go up to counter and 
drink. Various persons close up to the Traveller, and request 
him to treat them. He nods, and publican serves out glasses and 
mugs to all. They all drink, and appear very merry. Publican 
holds out his hand for the money after counting up the sum. 
Traveller pulls out a very long purse and pays — Cabman and 
Company dance for joy. — Scene closes. 



PAKTOMIME CHARADES. 
ACT IV.-A LITTLE MISUNDERSTANDING. 



Thb Little Miss. 
Heb Thbei Sisters. 
The 



A LOYEB. 

Policeman. 
Maid Seeyant. 

Scene.— ^ drawmg-room—Cwtam riset, and ditoovert a lady wtUng with her two 
daughten^ and the Litile Miss, finely dressed, as brfore. The young ladies are 
engaged in erokhei toork, and the Little Miss admires her figure ui the glass, 

(A double-knock is heard at the outer door,) 

Enter Sebtamt, bringing bouquet, which she takes to the little 
Mi88. The Sisters and Mamma express great surprise. 

Enter Loteb, gaily dressed, with a crush hat under his arm. 
He advances to the Mamma, who bows and shakes hands with 
him. He then goes up to the young ladies, and begins to make 
himself agreeable. They turn away from him and pout their 
lips, at the same time pointing to the Little Miss, who is admiring 
the bouquet. The Lover starts, and rushes from the room. 

The Mamma and Sisters look angrily at the Little Miss, and 
endeavour to obtain the bouquet. She resists, and begins to cry ; 
stamps on the floor, and turns over the chairs, and pulls about the 
curtains. Servant rings the bell, and calls '* Police I" 

Enter Loyeb with Poliobman, who brandishes his staif, and 
looks very important. Lover produces three large bouquets, one 
of which he gives to each of the young ladies. Policeman takes 
a great doll out of his pocket, and presents it to the Little Miss. 
Maid-servant goes up to Policeman and boxes his ears ; but the 
Policeman immediately shows her a wedding-ring, when she kisses ' 
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him, and appears mnch pleased. Little Wss comes forward, 
nursing the doU. Lover takes bouquet from her hand, and gives 
it to the elder young ladj. Young ladies and Mother smile 
gradouslj upon him. The whole partj then form a group about 
the lover and the young lady, and the little Miss runs up to her 
Mother and kisses her. Policeman and Maid-servant in the back- 
ground whispering, and admiring the wedding-ring. Lover and 
lady join hands, and all bow to the audience. — Curtain falls. 



DIALOGUE CHARADES. 



MEND-I-CANT. 



DramatiU Persmu^ 



Mb. Edwabd Setmoub. 

OOLONBL SbTXOUB. 

Bbown, the Butler. 



BIBS. Emilt Setmoub. 
Mabia, her Maid. 



ACT I.- MEND- 

Mbs. Seymoub's dretwig-room. Fhwm'9 and greenhouw plants ranged about 
Mabia seated on a low stoolf repairing a torn laee veil. 

Maria, Well, people may talk as they will about black slaves ; 
but I know no slavery can be worse than that of a finished lady's 
maid by profession. Slaves indeed I look at me, expected by my 
lady to do everything for her. Did ever anybody see such a 
i^god? jagged, rent as this? and she will expect to see the veil 
look as good as new before she goes out ; and after all I shall be 
reproached if her things are not laid out, her lunch brought np, 
the lap-dog washed, the flowers renewed, and the carriage properly 
heated. Well, mend I cant, nor won*t. Then all day long I have 
to sit and work in this dreadful hot-house, and dare not open a 
window; just because my lady never feels warm. How can she 
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feel wann, indeed, with such a cold heart? A pretty bargain 
Mr. Seymour made when he married her for the money she is 
always telling him abont. But he was right served : he is as had 
as she is, with his fine talk, talk, talk — all gammon I and don't I 
see that while they are both as smooth as oil with their grand, 
rich, old uncle, they wish him in his coffin. I have half a mind 
to open his eyes, for I'm vexed to see him cheated : he 's a real 
gentleman, and always has a civil word for a respectable upper 
servant. And here he comes. 



JSiUer CoLoirsL Sstmoub. 

CoL Seymour. Where 's my niece — my pretty, gentle Emily? 
I wished to bid her good morning before I set out on my ride. 

Maria, My lady never rises so early as this, sir. 

CoL S. Very bad plan: people should always rise with the 
sun in this fine climate. Might as well be in India if we indulge 
in bed so long. There — there goes my glove. Sew it up, my 
good girl. I would not trouble you, but I am in a hurry to be 
out. I will sit down and watch your pretty nimble fingers. But, 
whew! (whistles) how can you live in this atmosphere? Well 
seasoned as I am, I can't stand this heat ; I must open the window, 
my little woman. (Opens a window.) 

Maria. Oh, sir, how refreshing the air is ! but I fear my lady 
will be displeased. She insists on the window being at all times 
shut. 

CoL 8, Poor thing! poor thing! quite a mistake! I must see 
her doctor; I must have him prescribe to her early rising and 
fresh air. I must hint to my worthy nephew, without alarming 
him, that such habits may endanger her precious health. 

(Maria sighs deepfy.) 
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CoL 8. Why do you sigh, my good creatnret Have you any 
fean about my dear niece's health ? 

Maria. Oh no, sir; she is in excellent health. I am sorry I 
sighed, sir — ^I was only thinking about myself; and I couldn't 
have anything more unhappy to think about. I ask your pardon, 
sir; you are always considerate to poor servants; I wish there 
were more like you ; and sew your glove I will, that I am deter- 
mined, though I should be discharged on the spot for not having 
finished mending her veiL 

CoL S. But surely, Maria, you need have no fear of the 
reproofs of my gentle niece. 

Maria, I know very well what she will say, sir, if she orders 
a thing to be done, and it isn't done. 

Col. 8. Why, that is certainly a vexation; but you need not 
dread her words, child, they are so few — so soft and sweet. 

Maria. No doubt, she can be sweet enough when it pleases 
her ; and you, sir, have little chance of seeing her as I see her, as 
my fellow-servants see her, and as poor folks see her, when they 
get a chance of it, which isn't often. Bless you, sir, certainly 
servants should see all and say nothing ; but she is a hard lady to 
please. 

Col. 8. I am sorry to hear this firom you, young woman; I 
could not have suspected it ; and I would gladly believe you are 
mistaken. If her words are unkind to those beneath her, what 
pain it must give to my virtuous and philanthropic nephew to hear 
the feelings of a fellow-creature wounded in his house; for his 
every thought, word, and act, are for the good of his fellow- 
creatures. 

Maria. To speak the truth, sir, I think Mr. Seymour is the 
worst of the two. My lady does not mind for saying out down- 
right that she cares for nobody but herself; but he talks like an 
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angel about his feelings, and never does one good deed. He feeds 
and clothes the poor with fine words, and blinds great folks with 
his preaching. Tm bat a poor silly servant girl ; bnt I can see 
through them both, sir; I can see how thej dupe you, and I 
made up my mind to speak and tell you ; for it is a sin to let such 
a kind-hearted gentleman be cheated. There's your glove, sir. 

Col. 8. You have shocked me very much, girl; I must think 
over this ; and I will certainly find out the &ct. Thank you for 
your work and your words ; both were meant in kindness. {Oives 
her money,) Nay don*t refuse. You have done me a favor, and 
I can afford to do one to you. Now, good morning, and go on 
with your tiresome work. {Eant) 

Maria. There, now! I have gone and done it! See if I 
don't lose my place for my prattling ! Not that I should call that 
any loss, if they'll only give me a character ; and after all I feel 
as if I had done right, though I haven't finished mending the 
veil. I must go and see what cook Can send up for my lady's 
lunch. (Exit) 



ACT II.-I.- 
The tame drening-room. Mabia at voork. 
Enter Mas. Sethoub. 

Mrs. 8. How wretched everything seems! Nothing is as it 
ought to be : nothing as I ordered it. My silk mantle laid out for 
this chilly day I And bless me I who has taken the liberty to open 
my windows t 

Maria. It was I that did it madam. I was near &inting with 
the heat, and I thought 
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Mrs. S. I have no wish to hear jour thoughts. If you chose 
to be faint, was that any reason why my windows should be set 
open to endanger my life? You know I never suffer the air to be 
admitted here ; but my delicate constitution is perfectly shattered 
in this comfortless house. Everybody here is opposed to me — all 
do their own way : I am nobody — no one cares for me ! I am 
miserable. Who was that making so much noise, and trotting J;he 
horses beneath my windows? 

Maria. Colonel Seymour, setting out for a ride. 

Mrs. S. Colonel Seymour! I hate to hear his name. How 
selfish of Edward to bring that old brutal, vulgar. East Indian 
uncle of his to my house 1 He continually offends my eyes, and 
ears, and taste. Did you inquire, as I ordered you, of Mrs. 
Norris, what soup she intends to send to table to-day ? 

Maria. 1 did, ma'am ; it is to be mulligatawny. Mr. Seymour 
ordered it himself, because, as he told Mrs. Norris, it was the 
colonel's favourite soup. 

Mrs. S. And my feelings never consulted! Edward knows 
— ^Mrs. Norris knows — that mulligatawny is poison to me; but 
I am never considered. Gro down immediately, Maria, and tell 
Mrs. Norris that I insist on it, that my soup, the white soup, be 
substituted for the mulligatawny. How can I possibly dine with- 
out soup ? And, at the same time, tell Brown to give out some of 
the rich old Madeira, the same as we had yesterday. I choose to 
have some for my lunch. {Exit Maria, with a curtsy.) The 
mulled Madeira may perhaps restore the circulation which has 
been quite checked by the chill occasioned by that selfish young 
woman opening the windows. Servants think only of themselves. 
What wretched creatures we are, to be compelled to depend for 
every comfort, on such heartless beings ! 
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MtUer Uakia, 

Have jou ordered my soupt^-and when am I to have my 
lanch? 

Maria. Please, ma'am, Mrs. Norris says she has no objection 
to send tv^o soups, as you wish for the white ; but Mr. Seymour 
was positiye in his orders for the mulligatawny. 

Mrs, 8, And they will enjoy it, though they see I cannot 
touch it. Selfish and unfeeling men I But when will my lunch 
be ready? 

Maria. Please, ma*am, about the wine — ^Mr. Brown 

Mrs. S. What does the girl mean? What has Brown to do 
with my lunch ? 

Maria. Here he comes, madam. 

Enter Bbowv in a cotton Jacket. 

Mn. S. What is the meaning of this intrusion into my apart- 
ments, nnsummoned, and in that extraordinary dress? Am I to 
be insulted by all my servants ? 

Broum. Please ma'am. Miss Maria was so premiery^ insisting 
on having the wine directly : and I was quite out of my head, and 
never thought of my jacket, but came off all in a fluster, to say as 
how Mr. Seymour ordered me, strict^ to keep the Madeira number 
thirty-seven— only one dozen of it left, — to keep it all for the 
colonel, who is remarkable fond of that Madeira ; as well he may, 
after the four long voyages it made before it came into our cellars. 

Mrs. S. Our cellars^ man ! the cellars are mine ; the contents 
of the cellars are mine ; you are my servant ; and / order you to 
keep the wine for me. I shall have some of the wine every day 
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as long as it lasts ; because I Uke the wine, and I choose to be 
obeyed. Go immediately, and give oat the wine. {I!a>k Brown,) 
Come and arrange my hair again ; it is quite discomposed with 
the agitation I have undergone this morning, from the presump- 
tion, impertinence, and selfishness of my servant. [Exeunt, 
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The dressing-room, Mbs. Sbtmoub reclining on a couch, 

Mrs, S. What unheard-of tyranny; with my fortune, not to 
be allowed to choose my own dinner or my own lunch I Edward 
is abominably selfish. I'm glad I insisted on having the Madeira, 
though I do think it is rather heating and injurious to the com- 
plexion {rising and looking at herself in a mirror) ; but I should be 
crushed to the earth if I did not sometimes make a struggle to 
obtain a smaU share of attention in a house which it is supposed 
is mine. What does Edward want? I shall be wearied with 
long speeches now. 

Enter Edward Sbtmoub: 

Mr. S. My sweet Emily ! what is this that Brown tells me, 
that my Emily wishes the bin of Madeira thirty-seven to be 
reserved for her? My discriminating angel must surely have 
perceived the pure and holy motive which induced me to set apart 
this fatal liquor, ever a snare of the evil one, for our worthy and 
respected uncle. 

Mrs. S. You know perfectly well, Edward, that I have no 
respect for the vulgar, unfeeling old fellow ; and I see no reason 
why he should have the wine I want for my own use. 

c 
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Mr, 8, Bat, my love, joa are aware that my good uncle, 
with his usual wisdom, has announced his decided intention of 
bequeathing his vast wealth to us — ^in trust, of course — ^in trust for 
the unfortunate! for the poor! the widow and the orphan! A 
rich Fool of Bethesda ! from which I will lave the precious waters 
to a needy world. 

Mrs. S. What absurdity, Edward! You will invest it aU in 
railway shares, I haye no doubt ; and yeiy probably make more 
widows and orphans than you will relieve. 

Mr. S. Alas! alas! it is the misfortune of the benevolent 
never to be comprehended by the children of this world ! It is the 
^^ crook in the lot" to which we, whose affections are devoted to 
our fellow-creatures, are exposed. I bow to my martyrdom. I 
glory in the contumely of the world. 

Mrs. S. But I have no desire for the glory of martyrdom ; I 
do not wish to deny myself the necessaries of life, and I do not see 
yet why I should give up any of my few comforts to please this 
exacting old uncle of yours. 

Mr. S. This trifle might offend him, my love; and I would 
not willingly cast away the means of benefiting my fellow-creatures. 
I must have this dangerous juice of the vine for the frail old man ; 
it is his foible to rejoice in the delusive draught of evil and sorrow. 
My Emily knows I wish it not for myself. 

Mrs. S. Certainly not ; because you always drink port. 

Mr. S. It is indeed my painful duty to do so ; left to myself, 
the simplest diet — the fruits, the roots that the bounty of nature 
scatters round, the pure water from the spring— would supply 
all my wants; but Dr. Wiseman, as you know, my dear, says 
imperatively, <<Do this, or die." He commands me to eat rich 
food, to drink generous wine, if I desire to retain that life which 
is granted to me solely to do good to all that surround me. 
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Mrs, 8, You may fai^cj you are swallowing physic when you 
take your turtle and your port, Mr. Seymour ; but you seem to 
enjoy it more than any one else at the table. 

Mr. S. I am resigned, my love ; I abhor the means, but I 
sacrifice my inclination to the duty of preserving my Life. To 
the world it seems that I eat and drink and live like a hon vtvant, 
but they know me not ; my heart is far from the festive board, in 
the lowly hut of privatioh and sorrow. 

Mrs, S. I pray, Edward, cease your preaching. In all your 
sympathy for the unhappy, I am quite sure I am never considered ; 
and your plausible words will not deceive me now. I know that 
you did once dupe me ; now you want to dupe your uncle ; you 
fancy you can dupe the whole world ; but one thing is sure, you 
know what you are about — you do not dupe yourself. Now I shall 
go down to lunch, and you can have bread and water if you desire 
it. (Exit.) 

Mr, S. (holding up his hands), — Unfortunate woman ! {Exit,) 



SCENE THE LAST.-MENDICANT. 

The dressing-room, Mabia arranging the wig of Col. Setmoub, disguised as 

an old Beggar. 

Maria. — ^That will do excellently; now step into this closet till 
1 can introduce you, and you will probably hear your own cha- 
racter. 

[CoL. Sbtmoub enters the closet : Mabia sits down to her work.'] 

Enter Ms. and Mss. Sstmoub, 
Mrs. S. How painful to me is this miserable life! I cannot 
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comprehend, Edward, how you can be so barbarons as to compel 
me to tolerate the provoking eccentricities of that ill-bred, unfeeling, 
hideous old man. When will he go away? 

Mr, S, I venture to hope, my love, that he may never leave us. 
I have carefully studied his constitution ; I have remarked in him 
a fullness of habit, a redness in the face, a short neck — all sad, sad 
symptoms. In short, my love, I caution you not to be alarmed if 
he should be suddenly carried off by apoplexy. 

Mrs. S. I should not be the least alarmed or troubled to hear 
that he was dead, but I cannot allow him to die in my house ; it 
would be a most unpleasant circumstance for me. 

Mr, S. Emily^ how can you be blind to the fact that his death 
while staying with us would be of immense advantage to us ? If 
he were to leave us, he might be induced to alter his wilL He 
has left all to us — a beautiful arrangement of Providence ! Al- 
ready I feel in possession of his coffers, which might then be truly 
inscribed, " Treasury of the Poor." 

Mrs. S. — (Impatiently.) — ^A treasury never to be opened for the 
poor, I dare to say. Maria, go and bring me a shawl, to protect 
me from the draught when I descend that cold staircase. (Maria 
goes.) You may as weU speak the truth before the servants, 
£dward ; for they must have long ago discovered that you never 
give to the poor or the rich. 

Mr, S. Mrs. Seymour you are mistaken — ^you do not compre- 
hend my character ; a thick veil conceals my charities from the 
million, and I am ever studious that my right hand should not 

know what my left hand does. My tender heart (sharply) 

What does that ragged old vagabond want here. 

Unter Maria with the shawl, introducing Old Man. 
Maria^Putiing an Mrs. Seymour's «Aau^/.)— Please, sir, Brown 
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begged me to bring up the old man, who had said he must see 70a 
immediately on a case of life or death. 

iir. S, What can he want! Perhaps some accident has hap- 
pened to the colonel, my dear. Speak, old man, and at once 
declare the cause of this intrusion. 

Old Man, Your own words, humane and exalted man. I was 
waiting in the hall at the meeting of the magistrates yesterday, 
and shed tears to hear you declare before that crowded assembly 
that all your wealth belonged to the poor. I am the poorest of the 
poor: for I have been rich, and I feel more keenly the cold and 
deadly pressure of poverty and famine. 

Mr. S, Do you belong to our parish? I know nothing of you. 

Old Man. I am a stranger. When sudden and total ruin fell 
upon me, I set out, accompanied by an aged wife and a sick and 
helpless daughter, with the hope of reaching the home of my early 
days, where some might still be living who would remember and 
befriend me. When we arrived at your city, our strength and our 
scanty means were alike exhausted. We took shelter in the 
humblest hut we could find, hoping to be able to earn, by our 
labour, the small pittance necessary to support life. 

Mr. S. Well, old man, I suppose somebody would give you work. 

Old Man. Alas! sir, my wife and child are prostrated by an 
attack of fever. I cannot even pay for a shelter for their dying 
bed. Encouraged by your noble sentiments, I come to ask of you, 
from your abundance, the single piece of gold that may save the 
lives of those dear to me, or at all events render their death-bed 
less miserable. 

Mr*. S. Send him away, Edward : he may have brought infec- 
tion : I may take this fever. I shall faint if he remains in my 
dressing-room, 

Mr, S. Go away, good man ; I am myself very, very poor ; 
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the demancb of charity have completelj drained my purse. Mf 
ardent desire to bless the needy with a share of my hnmble means, 
must be reined now by prudence. I subscribe largely to all bene- 
volent societies^ those blessed fountains for the support of the 
respectable poor ; what more can charity require from me ? De- 
part in peace ; the union-house is already crowded : leave this poor 
and heavily-rated parish. Proceed forward to another town, where 
there are many men of larger means, though, perhaps, with less. 
feeling hearts than I possess. There, old man, you will be received 
into a spacious and commodious union-house ; go, without delay. 

Mrs. S. Why do you waste your words on such a wretch ? 
Send him to prison if he will not leave. 

Old Man, My wife and child cannot travel; I will not be 
separated from them. Give me but a trifle ; they surely ought not 
to perish for want while any of their fellow-creatures are revelling 
in luxury. 

kfr. S, Strict principle forbids me to bestow money on unknown 
beggars. I give you my prayers. Go. 

Maria. Please, sir, I think the colonel is riding op the avenue ; 
he is very rich, and perhaps he may be able to do something for 
the poor man. 

Mr, 80^ However rich he may be, he gives nothing, and has a 
great aversion to beggars. Go immediately, man ; for if Colonel 
Seymour enters, I shall be reluctantly compelled to commit you as 
a vagrant. 

Old Man. Will you not bestow a shilling on me? 

Mrs. S, Carry him off, girl, before the colonel comes up. I 
would not have such a miserable object seen in my apartment. 

Mr. S» Be careful to take him out through the back yard ; not 
a moment longer, stubborn and importunate offender ; be grateful 
for my leniency, and go quickly. 
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Old Man, Farewell, admirably-mated pair! And in taking 
the liberty of removing my night-cap in your ladyship's luxurious 
abode {throwing off his disguise) I will drop into it the P. P. C. 
card of Colonel Seymour. YOu may well be amazed ; for much as 
I abhor deception, I have stooped to practise it in order to discover 
the truth. I have other nephews and nieces, whom I shall now 
seek ; and after rewarding this honest girl, I shall take leave of 
this house for ever; hoping to be more successful in my next 
experiment. I will search over half the world for a worthy object, 
rather than bestow my wealth on selfishness and falsehood. — Scene 
closes. 



PAlaX>nB PASTIME. 



PATRIOT. 



DramatU Peraonce. 


Ma. James Aeundel. 


Mas. Arundel. 


Captain O'Bbien. 


Gebaldine. 


Patbiok O'Beallagan. 


Mabt. 


Lucas. 


Cook. 



ACT I.-PAT- 
A Drarnng-roomt Mb. Abundel, Mbs. Abundel, Geraloink. 

Mrs. Arundel. And now, mj dear Geraldine, that jou are 
restored to me, I hope jou will forget speedily your Irish manners 
and customs. 

Geraldine. Never, mamma ; remember that the seventeen years 
of my life have been passed almost entirely in dear Ireland. 

Mr, A, And remember too, my lady, the drop of pure Milesian 
blood that runs in Geraldine's veins. My mother is proud of her 
country, and we can scarcely expect her adopted child should have 
dissimilar feelings. 

Mrs, A. But I would not have the world believe she cherishes 
such feelings ; Mr. Dellington, whose attentions to her last night 
were gratifying, has, I know, a peculiar antipathy to Ireland, 
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EnUr LncAB. 

Lucas. A man, Sir, about the footman's place ; but I am afraid 
he is Irish. 

Geraldme. Do let him come up, papa. 

Mr. A, Well, we are reallj in immediate need of a servant ; 
we will see him at all events. Show him up, Lucas. 

Lucas tahars in O'B&allaoan, andretins. 

OBrcXLagan. Bless jer honors, and it's a beautiful parlour 
that je're havin' to jerselves. I'm the boj, sure, that's come 
to take the place, for want of a betther ; and by the same token, 
it's a capital servant your honors will get, musha ! 

Mr. A. You are premature, my friend. 

(yBraUagan. Will it be well-looking jer honor is maning? 
arra^! and that's thrulj wliat aU the girls are saying. 

Mr. A. I mean, young man, that I must hear something more 
of you before I engage you. 

OBraUagan. No offence in the world, yer honor; and, if 
agraable to their honourable lady-ships, I'll tell the histhory of all 
the root and stock of the O'Brallagans. 

Mrs. A. No, no, it is quite unnecessary, O'Brallagan, if that 
is your name. 

(/BraUagmn. Is it the name that's on me, yer ladyship ? sure 
it's Patrick O'Brallagan ; Terence, he's the boy that comes next 
to me — ^and then there's Norah, our sisther, a sweet purty girl, she 
that died i' the £Bunine faver. Then 

Mr. A. You must not talk so much, O'Brallagan, before the 
ladies. Be content to answer my questions. Where did you last 
live! 
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OBraUagan, It would be in the steerage, yer honor, aboard 
of the stamer; and a very dacent place it was to lie down in, 
saving yer ladyship's presence. 

Mr. A, You misunderstand me; I wish to know in whose 
service you have lived. 

CPBrallagan. Och! sure wasn't I at any gintleman's service 
that wanted a nate job done. 

Mr, A, I am perfectly puzzled; I believe Geraldine, I shall 
need your services to question the witness. 

Geraldine. — {Laughing), — ^Tell me Pat, what can you do? 

G' Brallagan, And is it yer honourable ladyship asks me that 
with your own beautiful mouth I Sure, ye might ask the thing 
that Patrick O'Brallagan is short of knowing, and if I don't answer 
yer ladyship, I have never seen the boy that will do that thing at 
all, at all. 

Mrs. A. I do hope, James, you will not think of engaging this 
ignorant Irishman. I am positively alarmed, he appears so 
eccentry;. 

O'Brallagan, Not a bit of that same, yer ladyship. It's the 
quietest boy in the world ye'U find me, and that's the thruth; 
barring any spalpeen blackens me counthry, and thin me blood is 
riz, and no help for that, at all, at all. 

Geraldine, Oblige me, dear papa, by hiring Pat O'Brallagan. 
He looks honest; Mary, will teach him his duty; and in 
truth, papa, my heart warms to the brogue — it is home language 
to me. 

Mrs, A, Geraldine, I quite shudder at your inelegant vehe- 
mence. I must entreat you to control this Irish impetuosity 
before the refined Mr. Dellington. 

Geraldine, Oh, mamma 1 I hate to hear of Mr. Dellington. 

Mr, A, That is an improper expression, my child. Jifr. 
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Dellington is a good man in the world, a man of fortune, of large 
estates, and above all, he admires my little wild Irish girl. 

Qeraldiiu, But he is nearly as ol& as you are, papa; and I 
should really like to choose a husband myself. 

Mrs. A. James, I am in despair; this is indeed terrible. . 

Mr, A. We will discuss the matter afterwards; in the mean- 
time we must endeavour to extract some information of Patrick's 
abilities. Can you perform the duties of a house servant? 

0*Brallagan, Mushal is it the work? Sure, I'll do all the 
work of the house, beauti^l! Will yer ladyship be kaping 
pigs, and won't I engage to make them so fat tha/ll bate the 
parson's ? 

' Geraldine, But we don't keep pigs, Pat; we want a foot- 
man. 

CyBraUagan, And that's mighty lucky, my lady. Where 
will yer two beautiful eyes see a nater footman, if I was having 
but the fine coat? Would yer ladyship be agreeable to me havin' 
a green coat, in regard of ould Ireland ; may the sun never set on 
her ! But maybe yer ladyship would be wantin' a choice about the 
coat ; and faith ! I'm aisy about the color ; barring it wouldn't be 
orange, bad luck to it ! And now, long life to yer ladyship, will I 
go down to yer illigant kitchen and set to work ? 

Mr, A, However unpromising our first acquaintance is, I think 
I must oblige you, Geraldine, by giving this man a trial, as we 
really need a servant. You may stay, O'Brallagan: Lucas and 
the maids will teach you your duty. 

(yjBrallagan, Sure and they will I and my blessin' on yer 
honours, and the beautiful young cratur you own, and she will be 
having the handsomest husband in Ireland, and free of his money, 
long life to him, and not an honester boy nor Pat O'Brallagan 
ever darkened yer door, and quiet, barring the sup of whisky. 
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when the heart's heavy. And a good day this has turned np for 
us all, hy the powers 1 (jExU,) 

Mr4. A. I am hy no means satisfied with your decision, James. 
We might surely have engaged a more respectable servant than 
this extraordinary savage. 

Geraldme. Do not think so harshly of him, m^mmfy — jon are 
not accustomed to the Irish; but believe me, they are true and 
faithful. {AMe^ wUh a ngh.) Dear, dear, O'Brien ! 

Mr. ii. He is certainly a wild Irishman; but, with a little 
training, we may make a good swvant of Pat O'Brallagan. 

{Exeunt. 



ACT n.— RIOT- 
A Kitchen, O'B&allagan, Maat. 

O'BraUagan. Faith and troth, its an illigant place, and plenty 
to ate, and your purty face to comfort me, and long may it 
last. And didn't I tell you before, och ! mavourneen, it would do 
yer bright eyes good to look on the fine grand captain, the thruest 
of lovers — when would an Irbhman not be thrue? — one of the 
ould race, a raal O'Brien; the blood runs right down from the 
ould ancient kings, thrue for him ! Isn't it all to see on paper and 
made out in Latin, as ould Corny O'Neil can show, musha! 
mnsha ! So darling of me heart, the captain comes to me and 
says, — ^Patrick O'Brallagan, you'll be the bachelor of purty 
Mary. 

Mary. What assurance indeed! — ^and what did yon say to 
that, Mr, O'Brallagan t 

O'Brallagan. Wouldn't I tell the captain the thrutht how 
we came togither, and how I was proud to get a sight of yer fisuse ; 
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and. by the same token, it wasn't your fault, that ye were not 
knowen me, in regard that we had niver met sin we were bom, at 
all, at all. Then says the captain, wouldn't your purty Mary be 
the girl to put the bit of paper to Miss Geraldine, and the mother 
that owned her never be the wiser. And didn't I spake for you, 
mavoumeen, and give yer consint, and take the captin's illegant 
letther and the gold piece, for you entirely. Few it is of them 
same gold pieces iver rests with the O'Briens, in regard of their 
being remarkable free in parting wid them, blessins on them for 
iver and iver, it is them that are the raal thrue race. May the 
Heavens shower gold upon their heads. 

Mary, And must I give Miss Greraldine the letter, Patrick? 

O^Brallagan. In course ye will, my darlin; and when they 
are married, you are my choice to be Mrs. Patrick O'Brallagan, 
and then we will apply for the place of lady's maid to th^ captain 
and his bride, seeing that same woul,d shute us entirely. 

Mary. Well, Patrick, I will do it, if you say it is right ; but I 
feel rather shy about it, for Mr. Lucas has been watching us all 
along from his pantry Vindow ; and Patrick, you know he is 
jealous about you. Then Cook, she is jealous of him, and treats 
me like a slave, and I cannot help being better looking than 
she is. 

O'Brallagan, Not a bit of it, you beauty o' the world, and if 
ye wer' wishin' the fairies to make ye ill-lookin', they couldn't find 
it in their hearts to do it. Here comes Mrs. Cook, so lave me to 
discourse her nately, and go in it with the letther, ye good cratur. 

(Exit Mabt. 

JErUer Cook toith a plucked fotoL 

(/BraUagan. Shure I knowed that would be your purty foot 
makin' the music on the fiore. Och, by the powers, it is a 
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wonderful woman ye are, Mrs. Cook. Fm thinking, ye jewel, ye 
would aisly make a roasted goose out of a prater, musha. A raal 
clever cratur ye are wi' the pans and gridirons. 

Cook. You say so, Mr. O'Brallagan, and you is haltogether a 
gentleman, but there's hothers that hought to be the fii-st to speak 
them words that 'old their tongues, and runs after other girls as 
hought to be hashamed o' theirselves to be hinviggling bother 
people's sweetarts, And a making their hinny benders hagen them 
as is their betters. 

(yBraUagan. And, sure, it wouldn't be purty Mary you would 
mane. Mistress Cook. Bad luck to him that would make her 
out to be a rogue, and me here to let that word be said, and Mary 
my own counthry woman, and that's the thruth intirely. 

Cook, There hagen, Mr. O'Brallagan, you're a standin' up for 
her, and the girl's hinsensed you as she's a Hirisher. No such a 
thing ! My lady never 'ires no Hirishers. 

O'Brallagan. OchI only to see that same! But be aisy my 
jewel. Isn't Mary my own lawful cousin ? Leastways, her own 
bom mother, which was Biddy O'Neal^ was second cousin to 
my Aunt Honor Delany, which same was bom at Cilfinane, 
and berred i' the thrubbles, and it follows quite nat'ral that 
Mary would be cousin to me. And sure Biddy O'Neal was a 
Kilkenny woman, and anyhow her daughter would be a born 
Irishwoman. 

C9ok. Really, Mr. O'Brallagan, you talk a deal of nonsense. 
I stand to it as Mary's Henglish, and 'old up 'er 'ed, and perk 
'erself habout 'er beauty, sich has it his, and him hencouraging 'er 
as hought to know better, and telling 'er he hadmiro black heyes — 
more shame hon 'im, when he knows my heyes is surillen blue, 
hand that he swear with his hown tongue, till she tice 'im hoff, a 
himperent 'ussey. 
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ffBraUagan. Be aisy now, my fine woman, arrah ! what 
would je be havin' ? It's Patrick 0*Brallagan that's her sworn 
bachelor, and will be thrue to her, and be the friend of her and hers 
for iyer and iver, and bad luck to the spalpeen that lays his ejes 
on her at all, at all, without my lave from this day out. (Sees 
Lucas enter behind,). And you'd be hearing my words, Mr. Lucas, 
long life to you for a snake, stalen behind to listen to our discourse. 
May be it'll not be plasin' you. 

Lttcas. I hadvise you, O'Brallagan, not to forget that you are 
speaking to a hupper servant, and to respect your betters, and keep 
a civil tongue in your 'ed. I 'ear what you say oi me and Miss 
Mary, and I hadvise you to mind your own affairs. 

O'Brallagan. Shure now ! and a fine bit of advice it is ! and 
grand words ; may be it would be the Masther that said them 
words to you, and you being such a mighty fine gentleman ! (Enter 
Mary,) Och ! Mary, mavoumeen, it wouldn't be thrue that you'd 
be lettin' him come round you with his grand discoorse : ye 
wouldn't be shaming them that came afore you. Shure I it's not 
for your mother's daughter to demane herself to an Englishman. 

Lucas. What do you mean, you low Hirish feller! I allays 
say you to be quite inferior to us ; and I take care that this ouse 
is too ot to old ye. I say to Mr. Arundel as how you hinsults the 
hupper servants, and as you conways cladderintestine letters to our 
Miss, which inference I'se make it my dooty to report to my lady, 
hin honor. 

C^BraUagan, By the powers, and that's what ye mane to do 
ye ould rogue o' the world ; and it's a hullabaloo ye'll riz, ye will ! 
Arrah I then what'll Patrick O'Brallagan be doing, mushal 
musha ! To blazes wi' ye, ye schamer o' life, ye slave of a Saxon, 
may ye get yer desiarvins, sooner or later. Hoorah ! for the rights 
of Ireland I 
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Cook-^8knekt.y-Vo\e8 1 poles ! elp ! elp I Oh» the wiUua wiU 
murder poor hinnocent Mr. Lacas ! 

Lucas. 'Old im, Cook, 'old im ; get back to Hireland, you poor 
hignorant savage. Hall them Hiiish is rogues and beggars. 

CfBraUagan. Wisha, girls, let me be. (Breaks awa^.) Arrah, 
yon spalpeen, wait till we git onr rights, and won't we driv' all ye 
venomous Saxons before us into the wide say, and dare you out of 
our own counthry outright. Wisha I wisha ! (DemcM abomt waving 
his arms; ths women scream.) 

Entsr Mb. Abumdbl. 

Mr. A. What means all this noise? Are you all drunk or 
mad? You have terrified the ladies into hysterios. 

AU together. Please, sir 

Mr. A. I must understand the matter thoroughly: I command 
you all to follow me to the library, that I may learn the truth. 

{Exeunt. 



SCENE THE LAST.-PATRIOT. 

The Library. Mb. Abundel, Mbs. Abundbl, Gbbaldinb ssatei at a table; the 
Seryants standinff, ths Women vegmiff, Luoab and O'Bballaoab making 
gestures of anger, 

Mr. A. Now, I must indst upon knowing the cause of this 
strange uproar. You appeared to be a quiet young man, 
O'Brallagan ; what has thus provoked you to such violence? 
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ffBraUagan. It's me counthiy, yer honourable worship! That 
desaying thaif o' the world, what does he do but turn his black 
tongue to abuse me counthryl Ireland, yer honour, the finest ould 
counthry o' the world. And by the same token, isn't it every inch 
of the ground is blessed, in regard of St. Patrick himself that 
walked without a shoe to his foot from one end to another, and 
left it to us for iver and iver, that the boys would be the bravest, 
and the girls the purtiest, of all the world, and that's thrue of it, 
and no lie at all, at all, as Corny knows, and 

Mra. A. Pray be silent, young man, your words are perfectly 
distracting to me. t 

(fBraUagan. Ochonel see that now! what will I do at all, 
wisha? Sorra a bit would Patrick O'Brallagan be the boy to give 
the fear to her beautiM honourable ladyship; and the illegant 
young miss with the smile on her purty mouth, and one, too, that 
knows the capitain, him that's the thruest of lovers, and wanted to 
go off to fight the Rooshins, barring he wouldn't displease the 
jewel that owned his heart altogether. Wisha! wisha! what will 
I be saying now? That's the way wid me iver, the truth always 
comes out; and if it wer' the killing o' me, my heart gets the 
betther o' me. 

Mrs. A, What does the man mean by these impertinent allusions 
to lovers? 

Imcos. Please, my lady, them were the very words I say which 
aggravate O'Brallagan. I think it my dooty, may lady, to infer, 
when I see O'Brallagan give Miss Mary a cladderintestine letter to 
take to Miss Geraldine. 

O'BraLhgan, Arrah, then, bad luck to yez for a maker of 
mischief; it's the saints themselves that ye would provoke, let 
alone a civil-spoken boy like me, that cannot put up with yer 
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ways. Musha! isn't thrue for the master that jer all alike, and 
it's divarshun from mom till night, and nothing else in the world 
ye think on, down below in the jintale kitchen, where there plinty 
and no stint, and niver a pig durst show his pnrty &ce in it at alL 
Mr, A. Do not look alarmed, my dear Mrs. ArundeL The 
claddermtestine letter enclosed one to me, which Geraldine dutifrilly 
delivered, and told me the tale which she has yet been too timid 
to communicate to her mother. It was my mother who sanctioned 
and approved the addresses of Captain O'Brien, a gallant soldier 
who has already earned laurels — the nephew and heir of our old 
friend, Lord O'Brien.* The letter was from him, making such 
proposals for our daughter as I think even you will not reject, 
though the captain is Irish. I expect the gentleman to call himself 
this morning — and probably that may be his knock. Go, Lucas, 
and usher in the visitor. 



Lucas retiret, and retumt, announcing Captain O'Baien, Mr. Abusdel goeB 
forwardy and shakes hands, and introduces him to Mrs. Arundsl. 

Capt (yBrien. Truly, an introduction to your gentle lady 
encourages me to hope. Who can behold her and not see at once 
that she must be the mother of the lovely Geraldine; if they did 
not decide that one so young and beautiful could only be her 
sister. 

Mrs. A. You gentlemen of Ireland certainly excel in the art of 
flattering the matrons, and winning the maidens. 

Capt. (yBrien. So the world say; but then, where are there 
such sons and such husbands as the true-hearted sons of Erin ? 
Make me your devoted servant for ever, dear lady, by granting me 
the hand of your fair image, my beloved Geraldine. 
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Mrs. A. I had other views for my daughter, but I leave all in 
the hands of her &,ther ; for though usually I have somewhat of 
prejudice against the Irish, there is a nobility about your manner, 
worthy of the nephew of Lord O'Brien, whom I knew well many 
years ago — in fact — ^I thought him too old. 

CapU O^Brien. How fortunate, dear Mrs. Arundel ! for if you 
had not thought so, the world would not have seen the flower of 
beauty, Geraldme Arundel, and I should not have been the heir of 
the O'Briens. 

Mr, A, We will know you a little more, O'Brien, and then I 
think you need not despair. 

Capt (yBrien, And blessed will be the day when I shall carry 
my little pearl of the world back to the land of love and beauty, 
dear Erin ! 

O^Brdllagan. And would ye be wanting a lady's maid, Captain I 

Capt. O'Brien. Arrah, Patrick, is that youf What in the world 
have you been brought up for I — ^you surely havn't been breaking 
the peace here I 

O'Brallagan. Wisha, wishal what will I do? It was me blood 
was up! wasn't it the innemies of our counthry. Captain, 'ud 
provoke me I 

Capt. OBrim. And so you wished to go out as a lady's maid to 
Ireland f 

CBrallagan. Plase your honour, that was in regard to purty 
Mary and Miss Geraldine, and she willin' to take me intirely, if 
Miss Geraldine will want us for the lady's maid, or the lodge at 
the grand gate, when we would be having a praty all the year 
round, and maybe a pig on the floor, and not a penny of rint to 
pay. And isn't Mary the girl that'U make me come home straight, 
nivir looking at the shebeen at all, at all. 
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Cc^. (/Brim. Well, O'BrallagaQ, I believe we IriBh boys are 
best at home ; so, if Mr. Arundel will allow it, and Mrs. Arundel 
will pardon your trespasses, you must return with me to the ould 
counthryj good luck to itf 

(yBraUagan. God bless your honour's glory. You're a raal 
patriot I Erin go bragh !— \_Sce7ie closes. 
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RAINBOW. 

^ €}pixiBSit be K^te Scnrti . 



Sib William Wallaob* ^ 

LoxoNT, [SoottUh Officers. 

BuQALD, a Soottish soldier. 
Flora, the soldier's sister. 

Some, about the river OBmvn,—Tim$t iowardt tuMeL 

SoxNB tr^tl^ border ff a wood. 

Enter Loxont, Hawpxn. 

Lorn. All, then, is lost I 
Alas ! long injured oountry ! WaDaoe down, 
Who wiU redress thine erilsf 

Haw. Wallace, 
Tho' doubtless deeply grieVd, will not so sink 
As to be lost to Scotland, but will zise 
Heroic — like her thistle downward bent*«- 
After a suiting c^aoe« 

Lwn. Our troops dispersed, 
Dispirited I severe is our late loss I 
Oh, &tal Falkirk! 
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Haw. Let us not despond ; 
But seeking Wallace, plan re-union wise 
With our dislodged array ! 

Lorn. Well urged I Eve glooms 
As she advances, threatening us with rain ; 
But storm of combat renders reckless. 

Haw. Ay! 
Nevertheless, well hail lone cot, to glean 
News of our missing men I 



SKCOND. 

SosNB IL^Front qf Redim CbUage, 
MkUer Flo&a, Duoald. 

Flora. Oh, Dugaldl Dugaldl 
Thou'st brought us dreadful, dark intelligence ! 
Our country, then, is lost ? 

Dtig. Twould seem so now : 
But our commander, coining ever good, 
Will, while we speak, be active* 

Flora. But, Dugald, 
He will be shorn of every needM aid 
In this sad juncture I 

Dug. I trust not, Flora ! 
But I must soon depart to join his &te — 
My country calls I 

Flora. How could our noble troops 
Be beaten so? 
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Dug Dissension — ^linked unto the Saxon bow — 
Proved our dissolving bane. 

Flora. Alas ! 'tis oft 
The fate of ardent soldiers, trustj, firm, 
To fall thro' leading envy. 

Dug. Too true, indeed I 
Now, Flora, seek with me the edge of wood, 
When I must quit thee. \ Exeunt. 



ScBNB III.— 5u20 qf Oarron^ 

Enter Wallace, 

WaU. The sun is low ! 
So certainly, is Wallace's fortune-star. 
That hath been erewhile bright ! Yon swift rainbow, 
Spanning ethereal spaces, in the east, 
Reminds me of my lot ; sunshine awhile. 
To close in sudden sombrousness. Yet I, 
The son of wild variety, will trust 
Again, as heretofore, in heavn'ly aid ; 
Nor, like a tyro in the freaks of war, 
Yield my strong spirit, school'd in peril's field. 
To the deluding demon of despair, 
E'er on the watch, like an insidious foe 
That settles in the bush. Here, by Carron, 
Ranging so wildly to the quiet Forth, 
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Are many meet retreats, wherein to plant 
Our thistle-gamish'd standard. Lov'd Scotland, 
Altho* to-day thou'rt down, another hour, 
I do invoke with all a Patriot's zeal. 
Shall scan thee rais'd again ; else Wallace will 
Be borne from Hope to that depressing doom 
That dark Despondence weaves, never to toil 
Again for liberty ! 

Seme closes. 
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WITCHCRAFT. 



DramaiU Fenonee, 

Albbto, a gentleman, resident by Deeside. 
Glodio, a sensible shepherd. 
Ursino, a Boeptioal shepherd. 
Reoisa, a lady, resident by Beeside. 
Ebica, daughter of Glodio. 
Oyi5A, sister to Erioa. 

SCENE I.-THE HILL SIDE. 

Scene l.—ffiU. 

Enter Ebioa, Oyina. 

Erica. How sweetly smiles the morning's rising ray. 
Piercing the mist upon the mountain gray. 
The flock, Ovina, scents the fragrant air, 
Grateful for Nature's ever active care ; 
The deer, delighting in the heathy hill, 
Are thankj^l to enjoy their simple will. 

Ovma. Ay 1 these, the creatures gifted less than we. 
Do yet appear to move more grateftilly. 
Man, lording over all, is ever lax 
In his discharge of gratitude's just tax : 
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None other seems to meet with less regard, 
From the bold biped of the terrene sward. 

Erica, Nay, sister I sure thou gett^st a little stem ; 
I know we all have very much to learn. 
Our ancestors old dame for witch would bum, 
Then, for applause, to youthful damsel turn. 

Omna. Well, I do own I, am a bit severe ; 
Yet men do silly, certes, oft appear. 

Erica. So do the maids — ^but see, the sheep do stray. 
Let us &ust check them on their roving way. [^Exeunt. 



SoBNE n.— ^ Meadow, 
Enter Clodio, Ubsino. 

Clodio, Now, sooth, Ursino, I must really say, 
Thou talk'st like cynic of an early day. 
I rather far o'erlook a little ill. 
Than foster venom, that would credit kiU. 
Ah I let us think, if Heaven resented so. 
Where wickedness of Earth would after go ! 

Ursino. Thou think'st of Crathie I I am little stirr'd 
By what doth move the common-minded herd. 
The churchyard stalker conning o'er a tomb. 
May fill his heart with fear-arraying gloom ; 
Not so Ursino acts — Shears he a tale 
Unmoved, where craft can mightUy prevail. 

Clodio, So sceptics ever talk ; but even these 
Find fear disposed their hearts sometimes to freeze. 
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Ursino. So do discourse, oft seasons, old divines ; 
But I take sermon by our open pines. 

Clodio. Thou'lt rue this doctrine, bred by snaring strife, 
If not before, at least by close of life. 

Ursino. So says our clerk ; but I will persevere, 
At least till closure of this solar year. 

ClocUo. Then will I leave thee, never to return ! 

Ursino, I care not ; for I such advices spurn I 

[Exeunt. 



SoauK III.— -4 Zmm. 
Enter Reqisa, Alebto. 

Regisa. How lik'st thou, £sdthful friend, to wander forth, 
While old Autumnus rules, amid the north ? 
Where the deer-stalker seeks soul-stirring sport, 
Twould seem desirable to pleasure court ; 
Yet when I look upon the graceful train, 
I hope the antler may escape o'er plain. 

Alerto. Lady rever'd ! there are more scenes to please 
Here, than such as one nigh the antlers sees ; 
Tho' I do own, a sportsman must enjoy 
His skill, in such king-like sport, to employ. 
There seems a sort of witchcraft in the spell 
That leads the step to th' antler-hunted dell. 

Regisa. It doth appear so 1 WeU we subject change. 
How lik'st thou, then, thro' birchen groves to range ? 
There, to the Muses meet, in Autumn day. 
Is, sure, sage manner to wile time away ! 
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Alerto, Ay, truly madam, 00 I do desire, 
That I was &yoiir'd with Parnassus fire. 

Eeffim. But are not poets, when they have but seal, 
By deep devotion led to greatly feel? 

Alerto, It is so surmis'd, yet I dare to doubt 

Begisa. Well, let us try to draw some musers out ! 

Scene chses. 
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MIS (8) CHIEF. 



Dramaiia Persona. 



Glekallin. 

M'LOMOND. 

Jaoob Hodobs. 



Jessib. 

Mabtba Wilulns. 



ACT L-ROOM IN A HIGHLAND COTTAGE. 
MUer Jacob Hodqes. 

Jac<^. '^All the world's a stage," and I must say my per- 
formances in this old highland castle have been very successful. 
First, I succeeded in releasing the young lady's hawk unperceived 
and unsuspected; and then I recover it, of course at the peril of 
my life, and restore it to its fiur mistress. How charmingly she 
thanked me for my rash and dangerous exploit; overcome by 
her matchless beauty, I revealed my love. She blushed and 
trembled ; and then revealed to me, with a deep sigh, that she had 
the misfortune to be the heiress of GlenalUn; which disclosure 
naturally Med me with grief and despair. In my distraction I 
threatened to terminate my wretched life; but at her urgent en- 
treaties, I consented to live for her sake. By accident^ we have 
met again and again; and I have acted Bomeo to the life, and 
have, I trust, captivated my admiring Juliet. It has become neces- 
sary to take a bolder step, and having opportunely to-day found 
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the &lcon's silver chain, I have ventured into the very den of the 
lion, in order to restore the young lad/s property, but above all to 
have a peep into the interior of the establishment, to rub down the 
governor, and then, if the cards are in my &vour, to present the 
happily-worded letter of my Lord Glasgow. 

Enter JitST. 

Jesst/, Oh, Montague, rash and thoughtless man, how could 
you disobey me? how could you venture to enter the castle unin- 
vited? Glenallin is fiery in temper, and you have all the pride 
and bravery of an English knight. I tremble to think on your 
meeting; should you quarrel, what would be my misery I Promise 
me, Montague, not to resent any hasty words my father may utter. 

Jacob, Rest happy, gentle maiden, your soft wishes will form 
a shield to protect your parent. Could I by word or act create a 
pang in that valued heart? He is safe though he insult me: but 
though he should call out all his clan, he cannot stop me; for, 
Jessy, " there lies more peril in thine eyes, than twenty of their 
swords." 

J&t8i/, gentle Montague/ it is very strange! almost marvel- 
lous how all my dreams of fancy have been fulfilled. Would you 
believe it, that when my sweet friend, Augusta Victoria Smith, and 
I used to speculate on our future prospects — for we shared the 
same dormitory at Mount Ida House, at Hampstead, and used 
to solace the long hours of our nocturnal watchfulness by planning 
charming romances of love — would you believe it, that I then vowed 
I would tolerate no lover unless he was named Montague? 

Jacob. Happy, prophetic inspiration! and did that ideal Mon- 
tague resembl e 
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Jessy. I must confess that my &iicied adorer spoke very much 
as you do, and except for the uniform, the personal resemblance is 
striking. But alasl Glenallin wishes to betroth me to his constant 
ally and £ast friend; and his name is unfortunately Alexander. 
Besides, his accent is Scottish, and I am persuaded he would be 
laughed at and ridiculed at Mount Ida House. I allow that he 
is noble and rich, tall and handsome; but he has no sentiment, 
no romance in his character ; he laughs so loudly that I am con- 
vinced Miss Primley would £unt to hear him, and I fear many of 
his habits would be thought low at Mount Ida House Academy. 

Jacob, Then cast him from you, noble maiden, ^'Love is all 
gentle words, or sighs, or tears." 

Jessy. What would Augusta Victoria Smith think of such a 
rude and unfashionable Jktur t She is already betrothed ; but sad 
to say, her lover, though a captain in the Hampshire Militia, is 
named John Thompson. This was ever a painful &ct to her, till I 
suggested that we should always name him Giovanni; she was 
enchanted with the idea, and ever after addressed him // mio caro 
Giovanni, Beloved, highly gifted, Augusta Victoria ! 

Jacob, Oh, say to your charming friend that Montague Fitz- 
Alan throws himself at her feet, entreating her to intercede with 
the peerless Jessy to accept the devoted love of her slave. " Turn 
not away, light of my soul, from my bold words. O Beauty ! till 
now I never knew thee I" 

Jessy, I am weak and blamable to listen to your wild vows; 
besides, I cannot accept you — ^there is one insuperable objection; 
the hero of my school fiuicies was a soldier. Why, Montague, with 
your noble nature, and distinguished figure, have you not adopted 
the gracefrd and honourable uniform that marks the defender of his 
country, in this her hour of need ? 
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Jacob. Alas I fiur maiden, femiij reasons have restrained my 
ardent desire to join tlie brave band. But now, sweet Jessy, I am 
your slave ; '^ Call me but love, I will forsake my name/' Decide 
for me, foir mistress of my &te; name your &vourite regiment; 
and such is the influence of the name of Fitz-Alan, that my com- 
mission will be secured. 

Jessy. Not on any account, Montague: in truth, I foar I am 
wrong. I tremble at the thoughts of your meeting with Glenallin; 
that is, with papa* You have no idea how absolute and imperious 
papa can be, Montague; and probably he will insiBt on knowing 
your business at the Castle. 

Jacob. And I am fully prepared to reply to him. Glenallin is 
no more formidable to me than Derby, Aberdeen, or any of my 
noble friends at the Court of England. 

Je88y. But I am not sure that I should like to appear at the 
Court of England, among your great friends. I am but a simple 
Scottish lassie. And then papa is so anxious that I should marry 
M^Lomond— — 

Jacob. M^Lomond I Is he in the Castle ? 

Jessy. No ; he is gone off on a hunting-party; and, besides, he 
was so offended with my indifOsrence, that it will be long before he 
comes here again. 

Jacob-^Aside)^-! trust it may. 

Jessy. But why do you ask ? Do you know M^Lomond ? 

Jacob. I have hunted with him at Lord Glasgow's. 

.Tessy. Glasgow is papa's great friend; therefore, his name will 
be your introduction. We will go to him in his study. [Exeunt. 
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ACT IL-CHIEP. 



A room in the etude, with bookt, trophic qf the efuuit d'^* Glek alun seated, with 
jH^pen hefore him. 

What can have become of my bonnie spoilt lassie ? Ah I mj 
lady Glenallin, it was a dark day for me when you lay on your 
death-bed, and urged me to promise to send my heartsome lassie to 
learn English manners at a southron school. And what has come 
of the deed; it will be long before she bounds over the heath again 
with the free step of the Gael. It will be long before she forget 
the mincing sickening tongue of the south; nay, worse than all, I 
fear it will be long before her wayward &ncy will see the worth of 
the gallant, faithful young M'Lomond. My winsome Jessy I I 
would not have her to give her hand till he has won her heart ; but 
I have again urged him to come, unknown to her ; and this day I 
trust to see him at the head of his brave clansmen ; then I ken little 
of a young lassie's fancy, if the bold M'Lomond, towering above 
his clan, clad in his gray kilt and plaid, and wearing his eagle 
plume above his noble brow, does not win my Jessy. I hear the 
music of her foot ; but who is this stranger ? 

BnUr Jacob and Jesst. 

Jessy. Dear papa — Glenallin, I mean — this gentleman, an English 
traveller, was so obliging as to secure my fugitive Mcon ; and he 
has now kindly come to restore to me the silver chain which he 
has found. This is Mr. Montague Fitz- Allan, papa. 

OlencUlin, I thank Mr. Montague Fitz-Alan for his exploit, and I 
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make no doubt that you have also thanked him, my daughter. The 
halls of Glenallin are ever open to the stranger : he is welcome. 

Jacob. My lord, I come to claim more from yon than joor hos- 
pitality: I would not be a stranger in these honoured halls. I 
have long, unknown to her, admired and loved your fidr daughter. 
Deem it not presumption ; I am the heir of a noble house, and I 
come forward boldly to beseech you to accept me as your son-in- 
law. I have set my life upon the cast, yet dare not to urge my pas- 
sion to the lovely maid without your sanction. I rest all my hopes 
on your generosity — ^I ask but the maid; wealth I need not. "My 
love, more noble than the world, prizes not quantity of dirty lands." 
She alone is my attraction. That miracle I — ^that queen of gems ! 

Olenallin. But who, and what are you, young Englishman? 
Your words are many, and beyond the comprehension of our 
northern simplicity. You are welcome to the hospitality of my 
castle, as a stranger; but, as the wooer of my daughter I would 
know more of you. 

Jacob, "I stand for judgment." Know you not the high-bom 
Lord Glasgow? 

Glenallin, Well I know the heroic Glasgow; but he is no longer 
in Scotland; ten days ago, at the head of the bravest of his clan, 
he sailed to Ught the battles of his country in the East. Even if 
you know him he cannot appear to certify who you are. 

Jacob, " Doubt not mine honour." The noble Glasgow has ever 
been my firm friend: we parted on the strand, and at that anxious 
moment, I poured into his friendly bosom my tale of silent love. He 
heard and pitied me; nay, more, he urged me to seek you, his noble 
friend, and declare my passion; he even wrote a few brief words 
before he left the shore, to advocate my cause. Behold the letter ! 
(Oives letter,) 
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OUnalUn. I am satisfied that you are honourable bj the sight of 
mj friend's writing; it is scarcely needful to read his letter. 

{Opens and reads it.) 

"Will you for my sake, dear Glenallin, grant the bearer, if 
possible, the favour he asks from you; he will prove all you can 
wish. 

" Ever yours, 

"Gi^saow." 

Truly, Mr. Fitz-Alan, this is high testimony, and had I not 
built my hopes on my little lassie becoming the bride of the brave 
M'Lomond, I should have proudly welcomed you as my son. 
Now, I must perforce disappoint you, for 

Jacob. Yet, stay, Glenallin. "Hear the lady! — ^let the lady 
speak !" I will abide by her decision. 

" If she love me not, 
Let me be no assistant to a state, 
But keep a farm and carters !" 

GlencUUn. Young Englishman, it is not usual for Scottish 
maidens to dictate to their parents. I am the head of a clan, of 
which my daughter forms an individual. I require obedience, 
though I am no despot. My clansmen give me their services ; I 
do not hold them in slavery. My daughter must yield me her 
duty; but I do not wish her to forfeit her happiness. Speak, 
then, my Jessy: is it true that you have so soon bestowed your 
heart on this stranger ; and would you be his bride? 

Jessy. Oh, Montague, I cannot leave Glenallin, I believe I never 
meant seriously to leave home. But, papa, Augusta Victoria wrote 
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to assure me that 70U would compel me to marry M^mond ; 
and I thought that would be terrible. 

OlenaHm. And 70U thought your silly English correspondent 
knew your &ther better than you did yourselfl No, Jessy; I 
would not force you to marry my friend, though I shall expect 
that the daughter of Glenallin wed only her equaL But you shall 
not decide hastily, my child. We will descend to the dining hall, 
and introduce the noble Saxon to Highland Hospitality. [Exeunt. 



SCENE THE LAST.-MISCHIEF. 

A hall in the Cattle. Table eovtred tnth Jufft, gUutee, ^e. Glshalliv, Jacob, 

Jb80t eeaited, 

Glenallin. Leave us not yet, my Jessy. (Aside.) I shall weary 
of this stranger's &ntastic words, if I am left alone with him. 
(Aloud.) I have some hopes of a visit from an old friend to-day; 
when he arrives, you can seek your bower, and consider over the 
grand question. 

Jacob, — (Aside.) — I should like to know whom the old fellow 
expects; it would be advisable to cut m time. (Aloud.) And I 
must tear myself awhile from all I love. I expect important 
despatches from Government, and must be at my inn to receive 
them. 

Enter Sbevakt. 

Servant. There's a puir sonsie English lassie, clamoring for 
justice fra ye, Glenallin. 
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OlenaUm. Take her to my study, Andrew. 
Servant. But there's no handing her, Glenallin, she is greetm' 
just ahint me. 

Jessi/. Let the poor woman come here papa, if she be in sorrow. 

[Exit Servant, 

Enter Maxtha, vfho rtuhea up to Jacob. 

Martha. Oh, Jacob Hodges, shame on you I you're at your 
play-actor tricks again ; gettin' into grand folks' houses wi' your 
rigmarole speechifying. How dar* ye lift up your head, man, after 
swearing to marry a poor lass, and then running off an' leaving her 
altogether. 

Jacob. Woman, ayaunti I know thee not. "This is mere 
madness." 

Martha. Not know me, Martha Willans ? Heaven forgi' thee, 
Jacob ! (sobbing) and oh, miss ! sic a bonny quiet lad he was down 
i' Yorkshire, when we were bits of bairns together ; but nought 
wad sarve him, but gang off wl' if player folks ; and it was nobbit 
last Martinmas was a twelvemonth, that he sattled down, and we 
cam' together into yan house. 

OlenaUin. Young man, what mean's this woman's violence? 
Are you not a Fitz- Alan ? 

Jacob. "You are abused, my lord." 

OlenaUm. I fear indeed that I am; and you must certainly have 
greatly imposed on Lord Glasgow, 

Martha. That he never did. 111 stand to it. Jacob there, wi' 
all his bits of fine duds, and his silly ways, is as good a groom as 
ever rubbed down a horse, and that's what my lord couldn't bat 
say on him. 

Jessy. A groom! can it be possible! 
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Martha. Yes, miss, we baith lived wi' mj lord, till he sat off a 
soldiering, and then Jacob, he had no mind for fighting, so my lord 
sits down and writes him a charackter, to get him a good plaoe. 
Then Jacob he 'ticed me on to gi' warning, and he telled me he 
would be sartain to meet me at Glasgow town-end last Monday was 
a week, and he would wed me. And I went, like a fule that I 
was, and saw none on him, not I, and some folks we kenned tuik 
me in, and there I fell bad wi' crying and fretting, till our folks 
beared on him seeking for a place at Glenallin, and after him I 
cam' and 

Jacob, Amazing! The woman labours under a strong mental 
delusion. Believe her not. 

" Mine honor is my life'; both grow in one ; 
Take honor from me, and my life is done." 

EnUr M'LoMOiiD. 

M^Lcmxmd-^iTakxnjg JesmfB hand,) — How &res my bonnie 
Jessy? What I in tears, my winsome lassie? What means this? 

Jessy. Oh, do not ask me, M'Lomond ! I am ashamed to look 
on you. 

M^Lfmrnd. I am in a mist. Speak Glenallin, my good friend. 
You seem to be holding a court of justice in your banqueting hall. 

Who is this weeping woman and the gentleman? Why, 

Hodges I what in the world has brought you in this gay attire to 
Glenallin. 

Jacob, " A truant disposition, good my lord." 

M^L&numd, Oh, I see, then the lass you left behind you has 
followed to claim her property; a common case. But yet I cannot 
understand how Lord Glasgow's groom happens to be seated at 
GlenaUin's board. 
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Jtssy^ I will tell 70U all afterwards, M'Lomond; my romantic 
folly has produced this vexatious scene. Entreat Glenallin to 
pardon his English-school girl, who promises in future to act like 
Glenallin's daughter. 

Jacob. Oh, woman ! woman I " Now eouM I drink hot blood." 
But, no, I will not. Would you please, Glenallin, to return me 
my character, "out of holy pityf" I must needs resume the 
duties of my profession. See, girl, what a pretty kettle of fish 
thou hast made, but I forgive tiiee, and 

" Mark but my fall, and that which mined me ! 
llartha, I charge thee, fling away ambition." 

Let us leave the gorgeous palaces of the proud. "Not a. frown 
more;" forgive my brief inconsistency, and 

" All my fortune at thy feet 111 lay, 

And foUow thee, my love, through all the world." 

[Exeunt jACOiB and Mabtha. 

M^Lomond — (Laughing.) — ^And now for explanations of all this 
mischief. I am anxious to discover the meaning of Martha's 
^'Kettle offish." 



Scene closes. 
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FIRE-SIDE GAMES. 



WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE. 

Ths leader of the game, having thought of some object, asks her 
companions, "What is my thought like?" 

As all are ignorant of what she is thinking about, their answers 
can of course be but random ones. When she has questioned them 
all, they must give a reason why the answers given resemble the 
thought ; for instance : 

" I have a thought and what is it like ? " 

1. "It is like the sea." 

2. "Like a family." 
8. "Like a tree." 

4. "Like a troop of soldiers." 

5. " Like a dinner-bell." 

6. "like General Williams." 

7. "Like this play." 

8. " Like a person of nobility." 

Then she gives her thought, which was a hook, and proceeds to 
question each one as to the resemblance between that thought and 
the objects they selected — as thus : 

" Why is a book like the seal" 

" Some are of great depth*" 
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« Why is it like a family t" 
" Because it contains different characters." 
"Why is it like a tree?" 
"Oh, it is fuU of leaves." • 

" Why is it like a troop of soldiers 1 " 
" Because both should be reviewed." 
" Why is it like a dinner-bell f " 
"It calls us to a feast." 
" Why is it like General Williams ? " 
" Because both have a title." 
" Why is it like this play ?" 
" They both must come to an end." 
"Why is it like a person of nobility?" 
" Because both have titles." 

Then another player declares that she has a thought, and 
collects these answers. 



1. 


'<It is like a garden.' 


2. 


"It is like a ship." 


3. 


"like a rose." 


4. 


"Likepi^r." 


5. 


"like a coat." 


6, 


"like mud." 


7. ' 


'Like a chad." 


8. ' 


'like doth." 



Then she says her thought was a carpet. 
" Why is a carpet like a garden ?" 
" Because some have borders." 
"Why is a carpet like a ship?" 
"Because both require tacking." 
"Why is a carpet like a rose?" 
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'' Both are liable to fade/' 

" Wby iB it like paper?" 

^' Some kinds are made of rags." 

" Why is it like 4 coat?" 

" Both need brushing.*' 

"Why is it like mud I" 

" Some are so soft that the feet sink into it." 

"Why is it like a child I" 

" When a child is naughty they are often shaken." 

"Why is it like cloth?" 

" Because both are sold by the yard." 

If the answers are given quickly it will enhance the pleasure of 
the game. Many other questions of this character will suggest 
themselves to our young friends. 



QUOTATIONS. 

This game is instructive as well as pleasing, sometimes extending 
one's knowledge of literature, and often refreshing the memory in 
oases where disuse had produced a partial forgetfrdness. 

A well-known quotation is repeated by one of the party ; and 
the one who can teU the author immediately, gives another quota- 
tion to be guessed as before. For instance, one commences with : 

'* The quality of meroy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle nin from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless'd ; 
It bleeseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
'Tb mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown." 
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The one who first says Shakspeare, might give a passage from 
Moore: 

" 1 eyer thus, from chfldhood's boor, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I neyer loyed a tree or flower, 

But 'twas the first to fade away. 
I neyer nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft hlack eye* 
But when it came to know me weU, 
And loye me, it was sure to die !" 

The one who can name the author, might give this selection 

from Bums : 

" 0, wad some power the giftie ffie us 
To see ourselyes as others see us ! 
It wad frae manie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion." 

The one who guesses the name of this last author, might give a 
quotation from Lessing, the German poet : 

" 'Tis better to sit in Freedom's hall, 
With a cold damp floor and a mouldering wall, 
Than to bow the neck or to bend the knee 
In the proudest palace of tlayery." 



THE TRAVELLER'S TOUR. 

This game may be played by any number of persons. 
One of the party announces himself as a traveller, about to take 
a little tour. He calls upon any of the party for information 
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respecting the oljects of the greatest interest to be noticed in the 
different cities and towns through which he intends to pass. 

An empty bag is given to him, and to each of the persons joining 
in the game are distributed sets of counters with numbers on. Thus, 
if twelve persons were playing, the counters required would be up 
to the number twelve, and a set of ones would be given to the 
first person, twos to the second, threes to the third, and so on. 

When the traveller announces the name of the place at which 
he intends to stop, the first person is at liberty to give any infor- 
mation, or make any remark respecting it; if he cannot do so, the 
second person has the chance, or the third, or it passes on until 
some one is able to speak concerning it. If the traveller considers 
it correct information, or worthy of notice, he takes from the person 
one of his counters, as a pledge of his obligation to him ; the person 
next in order is to proceed, so as not each time to begin with No. 1. 
If no one of the party speaks, the traveller may consider there is 
nothing worthy of notice at the place he has announced, and he 
then passes on to another. 

After he has reached his destination, he turns out his bag to see 
which of the party has given him the greatest amount of informa- 
tion, and that person is considered to have won the game, and is 
entitled to be the " Traveller" in the next game. 

If it should happen that two or more persons should have given 
the same number of counters, those persons are to be allowed in 
succession to continue to assist the traveller and deposit their pledge, 
until one alone remains. 

EXAMPLE OF THE OAME. 

Traveller. << I intend taking a little excursion this summer, and 
shall shortly start from London for Bridport ; but as I wish to stop 
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at several places, I shall travel chiefly by post. As Windsor is only 
twenty-two mUes firom London, I shall first stop there." 

No. 1. '' Then pray go and see the castle. It is a noble building, 
originally built by William the Conqueror; but it has been so 
altered and added to by other sovereigns, that little, if any, of the 
original building remains." 

Traveller. << Thank you for this information; pray deposit a 
counter in my bag, that I may remember to whom I owe it. I 
should like to know who formed the noble terraces." 

No, 2 and 3 not answering. 

No. 4 said, '^ Queen Elizabeth," and deposited a counter. 

No. 7. '' Pray notice a long walk firom Windsor Castle to the 
top of Snow Hill ; it is a perfectly straight line, above three miles 
in length, and considered the finest thing of the kind in Europe." 
A counter of No 7 was put in the bag. 

Traveller. " I cannot stop longer at Windsor, but must proceed 
with my journey. Where shall I stop next ?" 

No. 9. ^' Do not pass Beading without seeing the ruins of the 
abbey, which was built by Henry L, who was interred there in 
1135, as they are very beautiful, especially the remains of one of 
the gates." No. 9 deposits a counter. 

No. 12. ''Will you pass Marlborough? for at that place the 
royalists, in the time of Charley L, were successfiil, and took the 
town, which was garrisoned by the Parliamentarians." No. 12 
puts a counter in the traveller's bag. 

Traveller. " Would you advise my stopping at Bath ? 

No. 2. '' By all means, as the natural hot springs in that dty are 
very curious, and well worthy your notice. These waters are of 
incalculable benefit in many diseases, and have often cured the suf- 
ferer when all other remedies have fiuled." No. 2 deposits a counter. 
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Traveller, " I think I shall now talte the train to Bridgewater." 

No. 3. " The inhabitants of Bridgewater supported the claims to 
the throne of the Duke of Monmouth, and he was proclaimed king 
by the Mayor and corporation. There is a fine painting in the 
parish church dedicated to St. Mary, representing the descent fix)m 
the cross, which was found on board a French privateer, which you 
had better go and see." No. 3 deposits a counter. 

Traveller. ^' I think that I have heard that a celebrated admiral 
was bom at Bridgewater. Who can tell me his name ?" 

No. 7. Admiral Blake, in 1599." No. 7 puts a counter in the 
bag. 

No. 8. " As you approach Bridport, pray observe the beautiful 
castle and park at Dunster ; it has been in the Luthell &*nuly ever 
since the reign of Edward m. It was a military post of the 
royalists in the civil war of Charles I." No. 8 deposits a 
counter. 

No. 9. " When you reach Bridport, I beg, after resting, you will 
walk over that lovely North Hill, when I am sure you will thank 
me for giving you a treat. Observe also, the fine statue of Queen 
Ann in the church carved in white alabaster." No. 9 deposits a 
counter. 

The traveller having reached the place of his destination, ex- 
amines his bag, when he finds that 7 and 9 are equal as to the 
counters they have deposited, so he asks those two to give him 
some further information. 

No. 7. " Pray go to Selworthy, near Bridport, and observe the 
beautiful little cottages for the poor which have been built there of 
late years by Sir Thomas Acland ; you will, I am sure, be delighted 
with them." 

This decided that No. 7 had won the game. 
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It must be perfectly evident that many more places might have 
been stopped at, and a great deal more information collected res- 
pecting the places now slightly touched upon ; but as it was only 
to give an example of the pastime, it was not necessary to go into 
more particular details ; but it may easily be perceived that endless 
amusement and information may be gained by varying not only the 
ultimate destination of the traveller, but also the different routes 
taken. 



A SECRET THAT TRAVELS. 

This is a short game, but rather amusing ; it is to be played with 
either a circle or line formed of the players. When aU are ready, 
one person begins by whispering a secret to her left-hand neighbour, 
who repeats it to the next, and so on until aU have heard it ; then 
the last one to whom it is told, tells it aloud, and the one who 
commenced must repeat what his or her secret was exactly as she 
warded it, and then all the party will know whether it returned as 
it was given, or how much it gained, or lost, while travelling. 

If the players are told to pass on the secret without knowing 
that it will be exposed, they will not be so careful to repeat it 
exactly as when they know the game, and by this means greater 
amusement will be afforded. 




Elegant Life. 
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HUNT THE BING. 

All the company are seated in a circle, each one holding a 
ribbon, which passes all round. A large brass or other ring is 
slipped along the ribbon ; and while all hands are in motion, the 
hunter in the centre must try and find out where it is. The 
person with whom it is caught becomes the hunter. 



HUNT THE SLIPPER. 

This game is similar to the last, the players sit on the ground in 
a circle, and the slipper is passed from hand to hand, the hunter 
tr3ring all the time to find who has it. It is a very amusing game. 



ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

The names of each member of the party must be wiitten on 
slips of paper, and the whole placed together in a hat. Each 
person is then to choose a beast, or bird, and write his name on a 
Blip of paper, its size and colours on another, and its habits on 
a third. The names, the sizes, and the habits are to be placed 
each by themselves, in different lots. This being arranged, one 
of the party draws out a name from the first hat, and reads it 

F 
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aloud, and then draws out and reads a slip from each of the other 
hats, and much merriment will be caused by the odd associations ; 
as when Mr. Smith, for instance, is described as Ten inches long, 
with a green head and brilliant ejes, and prettily marked yellow 
and purple, with a tail of beautiful blue feathers, and lives on slugs 
and snails. The hat containing the names of the animals should 
be placed aside until the conclusion of the game, when some 
knowledge may be gained by the attempt to arrange the descrip- 
tions under their proper heads. 



PARADOXES. 

Each letter of the alphabet should be taken in turn, and a para- 
doxical verse be made upon it, by the players. For instance; the 
first one commences with A. 



A. 



It is in the Apple, but not in the Seed, 
It is in an Act, but not in a Deed. 



B. 



It is in a Bonnet, but not in a Hood. 
It is in a Block, but not in Wood. 
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0. 



It is in the Centre, ^ut not in the Middle, 
It is in a Conundrum, but not in the Riddle. 

D. 

It is in a Dress, but not in a Frock, 
It is in a Door, but not in the Lock« 



E. 



It is in the Elbow, but not in the Arm, 
It is in the Earth, though not in a Farm. 



It is in the Flour, but not in Bread, 
It is in Fear, though not in Dread. 



It is in the Globe, but not in the Land, 
It is in Gravel, but not in Sand. 

H. 

It is in the Hour, but not in the Day, 

It is found in the Happy, but not in the Gay. 
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It is in an Instrument, but not in a Too], 
It is in the Ignorant, but not in a Fool. 

J. 

lis found in June, but not in the Year, 
'Tis not in Taunt, but it is in a Jeer. 



It is in the Knee, but not in the L^, 
'Tis not in a Barrel, but 'tis in a Keg. 



It is in a Laugh, but not in a Noise, 
It is found in Lads but not in Boys. 

M. 

'Tis found in Magnolia, but not in a Flower, 
It is found in Might, but not in Power. 

N. 

Tis in the beginning of Nephew and the end of Son, 
It is found in None, yet it is in every One. 
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O. 



It is in the Ocean, but not in the Main, 
It is found in Oats, though not in Grain. 



'Tis always in a Fear, but not in Fruit, 
Tis found in a Plant, but not in the Boot 

It is in Queemess, but not in Oddness, 
It is in Quietness, but not in StiUness. 

R. 

"lis always in a Boad, but never in a Path, 
It will be found in Water, but not in a Bath. 



It is in a Speech, though not in a Word* 
It is in a Sparrow, but not in a Bird* 



It is in a Tavern, but not in an Inn, 
It is in a Tumult, but not in a Din. 
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U. 

It is in an Uncle, but not in a Brother, 
It's not in a Niece, bat 'tis in a Mother. 

V. 

Tis in the Visage, though not in the Face, 
Tib found in Vacuum, though not in Space. 

W. 

It is in a Window, but not in the Sash, 
It is in a Whip, but not in the Lash. 



Tis seen in a Box, and in a Fix, 
Tis not in Number, yet 'tis in Six. 



It's in the b^inning of Year, and end of Day, 
It's never in Decline, but always in Decay. 



It is never in Flame, but always in Blaze, 
It is never in Mist, but always in Haze. 
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CUPID. 



One of the players is seated at the end of the room, aa Head, or 
Leader — ^Venus, we would propose as the title, if a lady. The 
players range themselves in a row, and each one represents a letter 
of the alphabet, and comes forward in turn before Venus to per- 
sonate Cupid, by the sentiment expressed in any word they may 
choose that conunences with the letter they respond to — taking 
care that the countenance, gesture, and manner, express the idea 
of the word selected. 

For instance, the first one in the row begins with A, and says, 
Cupid comes Awkward, and at the same time walks across the 
room towards the person seated, in a very awkward manner, and 
takes her station behind her ; then the next one says, Cupid comes 
Begging, and acts accordingly while walking across the room ; the 
next one takes C, and so they proceed until the alphabet is 
exhausted ; and then if there are more persons, they can begin the 
alphabet again, or if but a few players, when the last one has 
played, the one who commenced the game can take the next letter, 
and so proceed again. 

As all may not think of words as quickly as they should, they 
will find here a variety from which they can choose. 

A. Cupid comes Affectionately— Afflicted— Astonished— Affronted. 

B. Cupid comes Boisterously — ^Bravely — ^Bending — ^Blundering. 

C. Cupid comes Careftilly — Carelessly — Crossly — Crooked. 

D. Cupid comes Daringly — Disdainfully — Dancing — Dejected. 

E. Cupid comes Elegantly — Earnestly — Exhausted — Egotistical. 

F. Cupid comes Fearfully — Foolishly — Furiously — Fidgeting. 
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G. Cupid comes Gracefully — Grumbling — GraDanlJj — Grapiiig. 
H. Cupid comes Humbly-^Hopping — ^Halting — ^Humming. 
I. Cupid comes Idly — ^Impatiently — ^Indignantly — Inquisitively. 
J. Cupid comes Joyously — Jerking-^nmping — Justiy. 
K. Cupid comes Kindly — ^Elcking — ^Ejiocking — TTJaaing, 
L. Cupid comes lively — ^Lbtiessly — Laughing — Leaping. 
M. Cupid comes Mischievously — Madly*— Marching — Musing. 
N. Cupid comes Nimbly — Napping — ^Nobly — ^Nibbling. 
O. Cupid comes Officiously — Observant — Originally — Obedientiy. 
P. Cupid comes Proudly — ^Patientiy — ^Pleadingly — ^Puffing. 
Q. Cupid comes Quietiy — Queerly — Quaking— Quaintiy. 
R. Cupid comes Beading — ^Rapidly — ^Rudely — ^Bigid. 
S. Cupid comes ScomM — Steadily — Shivering-— Singing. 
T. Cupid comes Tediously — ^Talking — ^Tripping — Tyrannical. 
U. Cupid comes Undaunted — Urgent — Unevenly— Urbane. 
V. Cupid comes Vainly — ^Vindictive — ^Vehementiy— Victorious. 
W. Cupid comes Wildly— Waltzing— Whispering — Warbling. 
X. Cupid comes Xalting— or tiie letter may be omitted. 
Y. Cupid comes Yelling — ^Yielding — Youthful — ^Yawning. 
Z. Cupid comes Zealously — Zigzagging. 

The one who &ils to make the proper expression or attitude, 
must do so at the command of Venus. 

Cupid can be performed under these various aspects, and many 
more that are not given here, and the alphabet can be gone over 
several times, by always using different words. It will be found to 
be a very amusing game, especially if the players are quick in 
thinking of their words, so as to avoid delay. 
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UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 

This game may be played by any number of persons. One, 
by arrangement, is to leave the room. Meanwhile, the rest, with 
the knowledge of one another, are each to fix on some celebrated 
character. The absent person is then admitted, and is to address 
the following questions to each, beginning at the right : 

1. What countryman was he f 

2. What was his calling ? 

3. For what is he chiefly remarkable? 

Suppose Robert Fulton be fixed upon, the answers may be :— 
1. An American. 2. An inventor and navigator. 8. For bring- 
ing steam to perfection in propelling boats. Or suppose Edmund 
Burke, the replies may be : — 1. An Englishman. 2. A statesman. 
8. For his Essay on the Sublime and BeautiM. It must be borne 
in mind that the last question will require some decided and not 
general answer, which must refer to some particular act, event, or 
thing. 

If, from the answers to the queries, the questioner is enabled to 
guess the character referred to, he or she must pronounce it, and 
should it be correct, takes the seat ofiheom questioned^ who must then 
leave the room, the others each furnishing themselves with a fi*esh 
character. The new questioner is then admitted, and puts the 
same three queries, always commencing with the person sitting on 
the right hand of the previous questioner, so that all may thus be 
questioned in turn. 

Should the first person questioned baffle the inquiries, the ques- 
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tioner must address them to the next on the right hand, and so on 
through the company, until a correct name is guessed, when the 
one who had fixed upon it, must leave the room, and become the 
questioner. If the queries have been put to all without success, 
the same questioner leaves the room, and a new name is chosen 
as before. It may be made a game of forfeits, where parties are 
guilty of anachronism, or &lse answers (which should be at once 
exposed by the rest of the company), and also where the questioner 
addresses the queries to all unsuccessfully. 

Among young people it may be made a game of reward, some 
older person being present to decide who among those questioned 
evinces the most correct biographical knowledge, and which among 
the questioners is the cleverest at discovering the names chosen. 



POETICAL DOMINOES. 

Provide some clean fine pasteboard and cut it up in slips rather 
longer than they are wide, about the shape of dominoes, but they 
will need to be a little larger. 

Then divide them in half, with a mark of ink, and on one half 
of each piece write a quotation or verse of poetry, and on the other 
half write the names of one of the authors from whom you have 
mode your selections ; but be careful not to put a quotation and its 
author's name both on the same card ; — for instance, if one of your 
selections be " If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well it 
were done quickly :" do not write Shakspeare on the other half ^f 
that card, but Byron, Milton, or some other author you have chosen 
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from. Shakspeare must be written on another card where there 
ifi a selected passage from another author. 

As many selections as you take from one author so many times 
must his name be written on the cards. Suppose you select three 
different passages from Moore, his name must be written an equal 
number of times on separate cards. 

When all is arranged, then shuffle and deal them to the players, 
and let one commence by laying one of his cards in the centre of 
the table, reading the quotation written upon it. His lefr hand 
neigbour must then look over his cards, and if he has the name of 
the author of the passage read, he will announce it, and then read 
the selection that is on the other half of his card, and put it down 
by the one on the table, matching the author's name to his pro- 
duction ; but if the player has notlthe name of the author, he must 
look for a passage that was written by the author whose name is 
on the card first laid down, read it, and also the name that is on 
the card, and put it by the other, taking care to adjoin the quota- 
tion with the author's name to whom it belongs. 

Then the first player's left-hand neighbour must look for the 
author's name, and so the game proceeds. 

The one who first exhausts his cards, wins the game. 



THE INITIAL LETTERS. 

Let one withdraw while a word is selected by the remaining 
players, which being done, the absent player is recalled, who, 
upon re-entering, walks up to the person, to the right or left hand. 
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aa may be agreed upon, and there stope unlil that person names 
something that begins with the first letter of the word that waa 
chosen. 

The guesser then stops before the next one, who says a word 
that must commence with the second letter of the selected word, 
and so proceeds until the word is finished, and then by remember- 
ing what each one said, and putting the first letter of each word 
together, is enabled to find out the word determined upon. For 
instance, /re-«'dSe is fixed upon as the word. 



First one says Flower. 


Second, " 


Ink. 


Third, " 


River. 


Fourth, " 


Eagle. 


Fifth, « 


Sunshine. 


Sixth, « 


India. 


Seventh, « 


Date. 


Eighth " 


Emery. 



The player then puts the initial letters of each word together, 
and exclaims it is " Fire-side." The next one in order then goes 
out, while another word is proposed. 

If most of the players are unacquainted with this game, it would 
make it more diverting, perhaps, if not explained to them at once, 
the head one or leader merely telling each one what word they 
must use when the guesser comes to them in turn. They will be 
quite surprised at the readiness with which the word is detected, 
little dreaming how it is done. 
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CHARACTERS; OR, WHO AM II 

One of the party is sent out of the room ; some well-known 
hero, or equally well-known character from a book, like Dickens's 
novels, or Shakspeare's plays, is selected, and when the absentee 
returns to the assembly, he or she is greeted as the person fixed 
upon, and he must reply in such a manner as to elicit more 
information, as to the character he has unconsciously assumed. 
* Suppose the game has commenced, and when the player enters 
the room, he is thus accosted : 

" Your military ardour must have been very great, and you had 
a very adventurous spirit, when you left your home in England, 
and set out with a determination of fighting the Turks." 
" Yes, I was always very fond of adventure." 
"Well, you had plenty of them; and when you were taken 
prisoner and sold to the Bashaw, your mistress to whom he 
presented you, felt so much sympathy and affection for you that 
you were sent to her brother, but he not being so well pleaaed 
with you, treated you cruelly." 

" He did, and although I suffered much from his treatment, I 
suffered more in the idea of being a slave." 

" The thought must have been terrible to you," remarks another 
of the players, " or you would not have killed your master, hid his 
body, clothed yourself in his attire, mounted his horse and galloped 
to the desert, where you wandered about for many days, until at 
last you reached the Russian garrison, where you were safe." 

"And well-pleased was I to reach there in safety, but was I 
then content with my travels?" 

" For a while, but the spirit of enterprise, so great within you, 
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caused you to set sail for the English colony of Virginia ; when 
you were taken a prisoner again, by the Indians, and your head 
placed upon a large stone, in order to have your brains beaten out 
with clubs." 

^' What a dreadful situation I was in, with only enemies around 
me." 

''But there was one who proved a Mend, the young and 
beautiful princess, finding that her entreaties for your life were 
useless, rushed forward, laid her head upon yours, and thus 
resolved to share your &te, or save your life." 

'' I am deeply grateful to Pocahontas for her noble act, and I 
am also glad to find myself so renowned a person as Captain John 
Smith." 

Or suppose a lady has left the room and on re-entering she is 
thus addressed :— 

'' Your Majesty's many remarkable adventures seem more like 
romance than reality. Accomplished, beautiful, spirited, and very 
courageous, you command our respect, especially for the vigorous 
aiid energetic action you displayed in trying to aid your royal 
husband, who was preparing to maintain his just rights to the 
crown of England. After purchasing aid and military stores in 
Holland, you set sail for England, when there arose a great storm 
which increased in violence until at length the danger become so 
imminent, that all the self-possession of the passengers was entirely 
gone, and you alone were quiet and composed, rebuking their 
panic and telling them not to fear, for ' Queens of England were 
never drowned.' " 

'' That was a terrible storm, and we were all thankftil when we 
reached land in safety." 

'' But you had to put back to the port from which you sailed, 
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winch eaased some ddaj, but dbe seoood royagt was more 
proeperooB, aJrhoggh joa were doedj panned by an EngKnh 
squadron, wfaieh came into port tbe ni^ after jou landed, and 
the next morning the Tillage was bombarded bj jour enemies^ 
ships. You and joor aft<p«dantB escaped into the open fidds, 
stopped at a trench, and were obliged to remain there &t two 
hours, the balls pasang over joor heads and oovering jon with 
dirt ; bat there socm came an armj to joor relief at the head of 
whidi joa mardied trinmphantiy on, stopfnig on joor way to 
take a town held by yoor husband's enemies. Thus was added 
the glory of a conquest to your other triumphs." 

^^WeH, was I enabled to reach my husband afier so many 
adventures?" 

" Yes, but in a short time you were obliged to separate again, 
as you were accused of treason, for introducing munitions of war 
from foreign countries, for the purpose of disturbing the public 
peace. Afier passing through many privations and dangra^s in 
order to escape, you embarked and set sail for France ; but while 
yet at sea some ships were seen pursuing and firing upon you; 
then your courage and resolution was displayed, while all the 
others were in despair and terror; you took the command of the 
ship— gave instructionB to the pilot how to steer — ordered every 
sail to be set that the ship might be driven through the waters as 
rapidly as possible — forbade the captain to fire back upon the 
pursuers, fearing that it would occasion delay — and gave him 
positive orders, that so soon as all hope of escape was gone, he 
must set fire to the magazine of gunpowder, that by the explosion 
you might all be destroyed. In the meantime the ships were all 
rapidly nearing the French coast, when some French vessels hove 
in sight, who hastened to your aid and put the pursuers to Bight." 
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"What pleasure we all felt when we were eafely landed in 
France, feeling at last secure." 

" You were secure then> but well-nigh exhausted, and were glad 
to find some straw in a comer of a wretched cabin, where the 
Queen of England laid down to rest and sleep. You were soon 
however, escorted in state to Paris, and there lived in great 
splendour.'^ 

" And what became of mj royal husband ? " 

" His &te was a sad one. After remaining a prisoner for some 
time, the members of Parliament brought him to a mock trial, 
treating him with every indignity, and condemned him to death ou 
the ground of treason. He fell beneath the executioner's hand, 
and this blow completely prostrated your heroic nature." 

" And well it might, for was not he, for whom I exerted my 
strength and energies, dead; there was no more for Henrietta, 
Queen to Charles the First of England, to do." 



CONSEQUENCES. 

This game requires paper and pencils. And each player is to 
write according to the directions given by the leader. The first 
player is told to write one or more terms descriptive of a 
gentleman. He does so, and then folds down the j)aper so as to 
conceal what is written, and hands it to the next player, who, after 
receiving the order, writes, folds the paper down as before, and 
passes it on to^ the next, and so on until the directions are 
exhausted. The leader then reads the contents of the sheet aloud, 
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which from its inconsistencies and absurdities will cause much 
amusement. 

Let us suppose these to be the directions of the leader : 

" Begin by writing a term descriptive of a gentleman." 

'^A gentleman's name; some one you know or some dis- 
tinguished person." 

" An adjective descriptive of a lady." 

" A lady's name." 

'^ Mention a place and describe it." 

" Write down some date or period of time when an event might 
happen." 

^' Put a speech into the gentleman's mouth." 

" Make the lady reply." 

" Tell what the consequences were." 

" And what the world said of it." 

The paper being opened, we will suppose it to read as follows : 

'^The handsome and modest Napoleon, met the graceM and 
accomplished Miss Norton, at Brighton, that &shionable place 
of resort, on the 10th of November, 1890. He said, *Dear lady, 
my respect for you is unbounded,' and she replied, 'Yes, I am 
very fond of it.' The consequences were, that they were united 
in matrimony, and the world said, ' It is so very siUy.' " 
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READY RHYMES. 

This game should not be attempted by very young players, as it 
would most likely prove tedious to many of them ; but to those 
who are fond of exercising their ingenuity, it will prove very 
amusing. Two, four, or more words are written on paper and 
given to each player; the words must be such as would rhyme 
together; thus, suppose the party have chosen "near, clear, dell, 
bell," all endeavour to make a complete verse, of which the words 
given shall compose the rhyme. 

When aU are ready, the papers must be thrown in a heap, and 
read aloud, and those who have not succeeded must be fined, the 
fine being the recital of a piece of poetry. One of the papers 
might read thus : 

A gentle brook was murmuring near, 

Afar was heard the tinkling bell. 
And peaceful zephyrs, pure and clear. 

Refreshed us in that shady delL 

Another would be quite different : 

Fairies in the distant dell. 

As they drink the waters clear, 
From the yellow cowslip bell, 

What haye they to heed or fear? 

Or a third might be : 

Hark ! to the solemn churchyard bell, 

Sounding o'er the waters clear, 
Echoing oyer hill and dell. 

Distant copse and Tillage near. 
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THE TRADE. 



Oke of the party must be selected to open the game, who does 
so by saying, — "I have apprenticed my son to (naming some 
trade), and the first thing he made (or used) was (mentioning the 
initial letters of the article). 

Whoever first discovers the article alluded to takes the next 
turn. We will suppose a number of persons are playing, and the 
one agreed upon begins with : " I apprenticed my son to a cabinet- 
maker, and the first thing he made was an A. C." 

"Arm-chair," exclaims a player, and this being correct, it 
becomes his turn, and he says : 

" I apprenticed my son to a draper, and the first thing he sold 
was a piece of P. M." 

"Paper Muslin." 

" No, try again." 

"Was it printed muslin?" 

" No, you are not right yet." 

" P. M. I can't think of anything else beginning with P. M." 

" Will all of you give it up ?" 

" Yes, is the general cry." 

" It was pink Merino. Now it is my turn again, as you did not 
guess it. I apprenticed my son to a grocer, and the first thing he 
sold was a B. of C." 

"Box of candles," some one says, who without delay continues : 

" I apprenticed my son to an ironmonger, and the first thing he 
sold was a F. I." 

"Flat Iron." 
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*^Wefll, I tfppreniiced my tton to a psunry cook, and the first 
he made wm V. T.^ 

** Panto Pftt^,** 

**Nol Guew again/' 

*'It inti«t be pigeon-pie then*'' 

♦*Ye«, that i« right," 

*^ 1 ai^entieed my dattghter to a drene-iiiaker, and the first thing 
Mhe made wa» a B, B. C* 

** Black silk cape/' imyB another, and 00 the game goes on, the 
questions and answers passing rapidlj from one to another. It 
affords variety, sometimes, to give out the initial letters of any 
article in the room where the parties are playing. 



THE GRACEFUL LADY. 

IlAvmo procured a number of small twists of paper, or pipe- 
lights, one of the players commences the game by reciting a certain 
formula, which is to be repeated with an additional remark by 
each of the players in their respective turns. 

If any omission or mistake is mode, the one who makes it will 
have to receive a twist of paper in the hair, and drop the title of 
Graceful Lady, or Gentleman, and be called the One-homed Lady, 
or Gentleman { or if they have more than one horn, they must be 
called according to the number. The player who begins the game 
will politely bow to her neighbour, and say: "Good Morning, 
graceful lady, ever graceful, I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come 
(Vom tliat gra(*e{\il lady, ever graceful, to teU you that she has a 
little bird with golden feathers." 
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The next then takes up the play, addressing her nearest com- 
panion : ^' Good morning, graceful ladj, ever graceful, I, a gracefol 
lady, ever graceful, come from that graceful lady, ever gracefiil^ to 
tell you that she has a little bird with golden feathers and a long 
red beak/' 

The next one says in turn : '< Good evening, graceful lady, ever 
graceful, I, a graceful lady, ever graceful, come from that graceful 
lady, ever graceful, to tell you that she has a gold bird with little 
feathers and a long red beak tipped with green." 

Youll see there are two mistakes here, so the player must have 
a couple of horns in her hair, and the next proceeds with, *^ Good 
morning, graceful lady, ever graceful, I, a graceful lady, ever 
graceful, come from that two-homed lady, ever two-homed, to tell 
you that she has a little bird with golden feathers, a long red beak 
tipped with green, and brilliant diamond eyes." 

And so the game proceeds, producing more homs as it becomes 
more complicated. Nothing can be too ridiculous for the graceful 
lady to possess, as it adds to the enjoyment of the game. 



THE LAWYER. 

The company must sit in two rows opposite to, and &cing each 
other, leaving room for the Lawyer to pass up and down between 
them. 

When all are seated, the player who personates the Lawyer will 
ask a question or address a remark to one of the persons present, 
either standing before the person addressed, or calling out his 
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name. The one spoken to is not to answer, bnt the one sitting 
opposite to him must reply to the question. The object of the 
Lawyer is to make either the one he speaks to answer him, or the 
one that should answer, to keep silent, therefore he should be quick 
in hunying from one to another with his questions, taking them by 
surprise, and noticing those who are the most inattentiTe. No one 
must be allowed to remind another of his turn to speak. When 
the Lawyer has succeeded in either making one speak that should 
not, or finding any that did not answer when they should, they 
must exchange places with each other, and the one caught becomes 
Lawyer. 

This game wiU be found quite amusing if conducted with spirit. 



THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPERS. 

Lots are drawn to decide which of the company shall first 
undertake the part of the grasshopper. This important matter 
settled, the chosen individual stands up, the other players (who 
represent the Ants) seating themselves in a circle round him. The 
Grasshopper writes on a piece of paper the name of a particular 
grain — or other ^article of food suitable to his species — ^to which he 
has taken a fancy. The memorandum he conceals for the present. 
He then advances, with a profound salutation, to the Ants, whom 
he addresses something in the following manner : — 

"My dear and hospitable friends, I am very hungry. Would 
any of you lend me a little provision of some kind to be going on 
with?" Then, addressing some particular Ant, "You, my dear 
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friend, I know your goodness of heart ; I am sure you will help me 
with a trifle r' 

The Ant addressed, replies, ''I have nothing but a grain of 
barley " (or any other grain according to fancy). 

"Thank you, I don't care for it. And you, neighbour," 
addressing another Ant, "is there nothing better you can offer 
met" 

"A grub." 

" Thank you, I would rather not." 

He begs firom all the players in turn, who propose a fiy^ a grain 
ofwheaty oats, hayseed, &c. — always an article which a Grasshopper 
might be expected to eat, and which has not been mentioned before. 
When he has gone all round, without the article he has written 
being named by any one, the Grasshopper pays a forfeit, and 
proceeds with his second question. If, however, one of the Ants 
should hit upon the identical thing, " I will take it with pleasure, 
neighbour," cries the Grasshopper, " and may you be rewarded." 
He then produces his piece of paper, proving that the article 
proposed was the one he had thought of; the Ant pays a forfeit, 
and becomes Grasshopper in his turn. Instead, however, of 
recommencing the game, he continues it in the foUo^ng manner : 
— "Neighbour," (he says to an Ant), "I have eaten abundantly, 
thanks to the kindness of your companions. I should like a dance. 
What dance would you recommend?" (The name of the dance is 
written down, secretly, as in the case of the food). 

The question goes round as before — the Ants proposing various 
dances, such as the polka, the fandango, the schottische, the mmuet, 
the quadrille, <&c. The Grasshopper treats these suggestions (his 
own not being among them) with the greatest contempt Any 
player proposing a dance previously named, pays a forfeit. The 
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Grrasshopper, of course, does the same, should the round tenninate 
without the dance of his memorandum being mentioned, and 
proceeds to write the third question. I^ on the contrary, an Ant 
should hit upon the right dance, thej change places, as in the first 
instance; and the new Grasshopper (haying paid a forfeit) 
continues : — 

'^ Well, I wiU dance mj Mends. But I see no fun in dancing 
without music. What instrument would you recommend?" 

The Ants recommend various instruments, such as the vioUn, 
the piano^ the comet, the harp, &c. — subject to the same conditions as 
the previous rounds. 

The fourth Grasshopper (supposing an unlucky insect to have 
hit on the identical instrument) takes up the thread : 

'^ I have had enough dancing ; I feel rather tired ; I should like 
a nap. I always consult you, my friends ; what sort of a couch 
would you advise me to sleep on?" 

The Ants reply, each in his turn — moss, stubble, sand, clover, a 
rose-leaf, &c. &c. 

At length the fifth and last Grasshopper puts the question. 

"My good friends, I should sleep very comfortably, but for a 
slight misgiving. I am afraid of being pounced upon by some 
hungry bird. What bird do you think I have most reason to 
fear?" 

Answers : — ITie rook, the partridge, the pigeon, the lark, &c. &c. 

Should the bird whose name has been written down be 
mentioned, the too-prophetic Ant pays a forfeit, and the game is 
finished. K not, the Grasshopper not only pays a forfeit, but has 
to put the question round a second time, then a third, and more 
still if necessary. Nor is that all — ^from the commencement of the 
second round, he has to pay a forfeit for every answer till the 
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idmilical bird is named. The result is, genendlj, that the Grass- 
hopper, despairing of being able to redeem the number of forfeits 
exacted from him, cries for mercy ; the pitch of mental anguish to 
which he b wrought, keeping up the excitement of the game to the 
very end. 



QUESTIONS. 

Prepabe a set of cards with numbers written on each in plain, 
Lurge characters, and then have a duplicate set, which are to be 
placed in the centre of the table, and the other set must be shuffled 
and dealt to all the players. 

When ready one will conmience by drawing a card from the 
table and asking any personal question. The one who holds the 
duplicate in his hand, must put it with ihe other saying " It is I " 
or ^^ I do," or some such answer. 

The more ridiculous or saucy the question is, the greater 
merriment it creates; no time should be lost in finding the 
duplicate, but look quick and reply promptly; here is an 
example : — 

'^ Who is the laziest person heref says one drawing from the 
pack a card marked 10. 

^^ It is I," says the one who has 10 in her hand, throwing it on 
the table, 

^'Who has the darkest eyes?" says the last one, drawing out 
a 5. 

'^ I have," says the one who can match the 5. 
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"Who has yellow hairf *' says another, producing a 7. 
" I myself," is the answer from one who holds a 7. 
"Who is the loveliest person present?" drawing a 12. 
" I am," says the holder of 1 2. 
"Who is very impertinent?" says another. 
" Oh, I am," exclaims the one matching the card drawn. 
In like manner the game proceeds until the cards are all 
exhausted. 



MAGIC MUSIC. 

While one player is dismissed, those remaining fix on some- 
thing which he must do on his return, perhaps to put out the 
lights, or select a partner and dance around the room, or any 
difficult thing that will take him a long time to find out. He is 
then called in, and another person is seated at the piano, who 
plays loud or soft, as the movement of the person may recede 
&rther, or approach nearer the object he is to touch, or the thing 
he is to do. 

If he seems to have an idea of what is expected of him, the 
player directly softens the music; but increases its loudness aa 
soon as he appears to have lost it. 

If unable to find out what his task was, he must leave the room 
again, while the others will give him something easier to do. 
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THE SELECTED WORD. 

The company arrange themselves in a circle, and each player 
whispers to their right-hand neighbour any word that they may 
select, provided it is not a small word. It will render the game 
more troublesome, and therefore more amusing, if the words that 
are chosen are difficult to place in a sentence. When all have 
their words, the first one who spoke to his right-hand neighbour, 
asks a queston of the person on his left-hand, who is obliged to 
place the word that was given him in his answer. The questioner 
must then guess the given word ; if unable to do so a forfeit can 
be demanded. For example : 

Suppose one of the selected words was Connoisseur, and this is 
the question asked, "Have you been to the opera lately ? " The 
answer might be, "Yes, frequently, and there may have been 
many fiiults in it, but as I am no Connoisseur, it pleased me very 
much." Suppose another one of the woi*ds selected was Pacify, 
and the following question given, " What do you think of Mont 
Blanc?" the one interrogated might reply, "I see that you are 
anxiously waiting for my answer, so, in order to Pacify you, I will 
say its grandeur is beyond my imagination." 

The replies should consist of more than one long word, so that 
they will be the more perplexing. 
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THE TOILET OF FLOWERS. 

Each child present having selected a colour, one of the party, 
provided with a store of very small comfits, or sugar-plums, sajs 
to the first child, " My sister wants flowers for a wreath to-day. 
How many can you furnish?" 

The child replies by naming all the flowers it can remember of 
the colour it had previously chosen, and receives a comflt for each. 
The purveyor then proceeds to the next child, who enumerates 
all the flowers it remembers of a difierent hue, and is also paid in 
the same manner. Whoever receives most comfits is of course the 
winner. 



COMPLIMENTS. 

If there are both ladies and gentlemen present, a circle should 
be formed by seating them alternately. When this is done, one of 
the party, a lady, says, I should like to be such or such an animal 
(insect or piece of furniture), and then demands of the person to 
the left hand what he can make of so strange a choice. In reply, 
the person addressed must try to find some resemblance between 
the thing named and the lady, which would be complimentary to 
her. After doing this, the gentleman in his turn says what he 
should like to be, and the one on his left hand must trace some 
complimentary resemblance between them, and then the lady on 
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his left proceeds in the same manner, until the circle is completed. 
The more repulsive and unpleasant the animal or object selected, 
the more difficult will it seem to find a compliment. Suppose, for 
instance, a lady should saj : '' I should like to be a snake, what do 
you make of so strange a choice ? " 

The gentleman on her left might say, ^' because you possess the 
art of charming." He in turn could say, '^ I should like to be a 
book-case, what do you make of so strange a choice!" The lady 
on his left may be supposed to reply: ^^ because you are 
handsomely made, and contain much valuable information." 



I LOVE MY LOVE. 

Tms game can be commenced with A, or any other letter : each 
speaker in turn taking the same letter, but they must be careftil 
not to repeat the same words. 

When one letter has been all around the players, then take the 
next one following, and so on through the alphabet. We give an 
example for each letter : 

A. I love my love with an Ay because he is Affectionate. I 
hate him because he is Awkward. He came from Amsterdam ; 
lives on Apples. His name is Alexander, and I will give him an 
Agate for a keepsake. 

B. I love my love with a B, because he is Benevolent. I hate 
him because he is Blunt. He came from Bedford; lives on 
Buttermilk. His name is Basil, and I will give him a Bouquet for 
a keepsake. 
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C. I love my love with a C, because he is Confiding. I hate 
him because he is Careless. He came from Cumberland ; Hyes on 
Chocolate. His name is Clarence, and I will give him a Casket 
for a keepsake. 

D. I love my love with a D, because he is Daring. I hate him 
because he is Deceitful. He came from Dover ; lives on Dates. £Us 
name is Daniel, and I will give him a bunch of Dandelions for a 



E. I love my love with an E, because he is Enterprising. I 
hate him because he is Eccentric. He came from Egypt ; lives on 
Eggs. His name is Eugene, and I will give him an Evening 
primrose for a keepsake. 

F. I love my love with an F. because he is so Frank. I hate him 
because he is Fastidous. He came from France; lives on Fish. 
His name is Franklin, and I will give him a Flower for a keep- 
sake. 

G. I love my love with a G, because he is Gallant. I hate him 
because he is a Grumbler. He came from Greece; lives on 
Ginger-bread. His name is Gregory, and I will give him some 
Grass for a keepsake. 

H. I love my love with an H, because he is Honourable. I hate 
him because he is Hasty. He came from Holland; he lives on 
Honey. His name is Henry, and I will give him a Hyacinth for a 



I. I love my love with an I, because he is Intelligent. I hate 
him because he is Indolent. He came from India; lives on Indian- 
meal. His name is Isaac, and I will give him some Ice for a 
keepsake.' 

J. I love my love with a J, because he is Joyous. I hate him 
because he is a Juggler. He came from Jamaica ; lives on Jellies. 
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His name is Jonathan, and I will give him a Jesmine for a keep- 



K. I love my love with a K, because he is Kind-hearted. I 
hate hinn because he is Keen. He came from Kingston ; lives on 
Kernels. His name is Keria, and I will give him a Boss for a 
keepsake. 

L. I love my love with an L. because he is Learned. I hate 
him because he is a Loiterer. He came from Liverpool ; lives on 
Lemons. His name is Lorenza, and I will give him a Lily for a 
keepsake. 

M. I love my love with an M, because he is Mild. I hate him 
because he is Malicious. He came from Maqua ; lives on Melons. 
His name is Maurice, and I will give him a Marigold for a keep- 
sake. 

N. I love my love with an N, because he is Nice. I hate him 
because he is a Ninny. He came from Nova-Scotia; lives on 
Nutmegs. His name is Nicholas, and I will give him a Note for a 
keepsake. 

O. I love my love with an O, because he is Observing. I hate 
him because he is Obstinate. He came from Odessa; lives on Oat- 
meal. His name is Oswald, and I will give him an Opal for a 
keepsake. 

P. I love my love with a P, because he is Popular. I hat« 
him because he is Perfidious. He came from Plymouth ; lives on 
Pheasants. His name is Peter, and I will give him a Poppy for a 
keepsake. 

Q. I love my love with a Q, because he is Quick-witted. I hate 
him because he is Quarrelsome. He came from Quebec ; lives on 
Quails. His name is Quigley, and I will give him a Quiver for a 
keepsake. 
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R. I love my love with an B, because he is Beasonable. I hate 
him because he is Reckless. He came from Rome; lives on Rice. 
His name is Roger, and I will give him a Rose for a keepsake. 

S. I love my love with an S, because he is Sociable. I hate him 
because he is a Spendthrift. He came from Siberia; lives on 
Sugar. His name is Solomon, and I will give him some Spice for 
a keepsake. 

T. I love my love with a T, because he is Truthful. I hate him 
because he is Tedious. He came from Tipperary; lives on Turkeys. 
His name is Thomas, and I will give him a Tea-pot for a keep- 
sake. 

U. I love my love with a U, because he is Unaffected. I hate 
him because he is Uncouth. He came from the Ural Mountains. 
His name is Uriah, and I will give him an Urn for a keepsake. 

V. I love my love with a V, because he is Venerable. I hate 
him because he is Vindictive. He came from Vienna; lives on 
Vegetables. His name is Vincent, and I will give him a Valentine 
for a keepsake. 

W. I love my love with a W, because he is Wise. I hate him 
because he is Wasteftd. He came from Worthing ; lives on Wine. 
His name is Walter, and I wiQ give him a Wall-flower for a 
keepsake. 

X, Y, and Z are generally omitted, as there are but few words 
that commence with those letters. 
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THE MOCK NEWSPAPER. 

This game, when there is a large family party assembled 
in one house for the Christmas holidays, affords a rich fund of 
amusement. An editor is appointed, who receives and copies on to 
a large folio sheet of paper, all sorts of contributions ; his publica- 
tion — which is produced and read al^ud once a-week to a laughing 
audience — being entitled. The Saturday's Delight, or any other 
appropriate name; and containing mock advertisements, daily 
news, verses, leading articles, sporting intelligence, &c., &c., all of 
which may relate to the home doings of the contributors, and be 
playfully sprinkled by their proper names, disguised ; good-natured 
jests upon their employments, &c., and giving lively accounts, 
under different headings, of the particular amusements, occupa- 
tions, events, &c., which have distinguished each week. As it is 
generally considered pleasanter by the contributors to remain un- 
known, it would be best to place a box in some convenient part of 
the house, where all may deposit their contributions, but the 
articles must not be taken from it except by the editor. 



UTTLE WORDS. 

While one leaves the room, the others agree upon a word as 
^9 you^ yes, or, noj or any of the small words that do not 
contain more than four letters. When the person is re-admitted, 
she asks a question of each one, and the chosen word must be 

H 
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given by all in their answers. Suppose the word ^and* is 
selected, and the question should be this : 

" Do you think we shall have snow to-day 1" 

" I hope so, for I love to see it snow, ' and ' I am very fond 
of snow-balls." 

Then to the next one she might ask : 

"You are fond of snowballs also!" 

" Yes, when there is a large party of us * and* they are all very 
merry." 

The questioner will notice that there are three little words in 
the last answer, * and* ' of* and * very,* that are in the first ; there- 
fore in the next answer, she must remember which one of these 
three words are repeated agaip ; so in this manner she will soon 
be able to find the right word ; but if unable to guess it, she must 
leave the room again while another word is chosen. 

The player by the means of whose answer the word is guessed 
must be the next to withdraw, while the others hx. upon a word to 
be guessed as before. 



THE PUZZLE WORD. 

One player goes out of the room ; and the others agree upon a 
word, which is to be found out by asking questions, such as, 
"Does the thing you have named fly?** "Does it walk?** 
"Does it sing?*' "Does it speak?'* "Does it grow?** &c. If 
the questioner cannot find out from the answers given, a forfeit 
must be paid. 
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THE SPELLING GAME. 

Procure from the printer's half a dozen printed alphabets 
on cards. Cut out the letters singly, and with them make the 
name of a person, object, or thing, keeping the letters in your 
hand, or out of sight, — then shake them all together, and give them 
to your friend to make out what word it was you formed. Two 
persons may sit down, each giving a puzzle, and amuse themselves 
by endeavouring to find it out. 



RHYMING CARDS. 

Provide a hundred slips of thin card-board, about two inches 
long, and one inch wide ; upon these, write in a clear legible hand 
Sill sorts of miscellaneous words, provided they be substantives and 
adjectives. Deal three cards to each person, without knowing 
what words you give out ; and when every one present is supplied, 
they are each to make two or more lines of doggerel rhyme, in 
which tlie three words are to be brought in, however incongruous. 
Before reading their verse or couplet, the three words must be 
audibly announced. Suppose the following amongst the set of 
words; " WheelbaiTOw, gardener, mince-pie, robin, chair, table, 
thunder, wind, rain, piano, dancing, bridle, horse, cat, &c., and 
suppose the first three words on the list to fall to one person, he 
reads, for example (when every one else is prepared) "wheel- 
barrow, gardener, mince-pie." 
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Thus, a verse might run : 

" Havmg put my wheelbarrow away, 
I was glad to hear the gardener say, 
Tour mother ha« on the table set 
A hot minoe-pie for her darling pet." 



CAPPING VERSES. 

A Pleasing and not unprofitable fireside amusement, which 
requires, however, nothing more than a good memory well stored 
with poetry. In this game, one of the party recites a verse of a 
poem, on the conclusion of which, the next in succession must 
immediately commence another, beginning with the same letter as 
the last word of the verse just concluded began with; for instance, 
suppose the first reciter led off with — * 

" Oh ! what is friendship but a name, 
A charm which lulls to sleep, 
A shade which follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep." 

The next verse might run thus : 

" Why, then, o*er earthly fHendships mourn- 
As fleeting and as frail 
As loTcly flowers, by rude hands torn, 
"And scattered on the gale I " 

In this example, the sentiments of the verses have a connection 
with each other ; but this is not a rule necessary to be observed, 
although the interest of the game would be much heightened if it 
were so. 
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BUND MAN'S BUFF. 

Choose which shall be the il^ind Man, and then tie a hand- 
kerchief careMlj over his eyes. Stand him in the middle of the 
room. Then one says to him — 

" How many cows has your Either got?" 

He answers, "three!" 

" What colour are they I " 

"Black, white, and grey!" 

" Then turn round three times and catch you may." 

The game then is to avoid being caught by the Blind Man. 
A good deal of fun is made by touching him on the back, arms, 
legs, and so on. As soon as one is caught, that one becomes the 
Blind Man. This game can also be played in the gardens or fields. 



HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 

Any number can play in this game. One must leave the room, 
and the others select a word of double or treble meaning. When 
this is done the absent one must be recalled, whose duty it will 
be to discover, by means of the following questions, the word 
chosen by the rest of the players : 

1. "How do you like it?" 

2. "When do you like it?" 

8. "Where would you put it?" ^ 

The first question must be put to all the circle in succession 
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beibre proceeding with the next erne, and de^^criptiTe answers 
^limild be given. 

If the wcrrdii are not spelt alike^ or have diffident meanings, jet 
if the f yronnneiation is the i»une, it is considered ri^t in this game. 
We will suppose there are mx persons playing, and flower (floor) 
w the word chosen. Here is a specimen* 

"HOW DO TOU LIKE ITT" 

1. " Of very fine qnali^, and in great qnantitie^/' 

2, "Of brilliant colours.** 

8. "White and of sweet taste.** 

4. "Very fragrant and delicate.** 

5. "Well baked.** 

6. " Pare white in the centre of green leaves.*' 

"WHBK DO TOU LIKE IXt** 

1. "When I am very hungry.** 

2. "When I am dressing for company.'* 

3. "When I wish to prepare a feast.** 

4. "When roaming through the woods.'* 
ff, " When made in nice, small rolls.** 

6. " As early as possible in the spring.** 

"WIIBBB WOULD TOU PUT ITT" 

1. " Put it down to a low price." 

2. " I would put it in my hair.** 

B. " Put some in a small tin box." 
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4. " Put it in my sittmg-room, where I could enjoy it.*' 

5. " In the store-room." 

6. " In a book when dried." 

The person whose answer leads the questioner to guess the 
word must leave the room, and the others choose another word. 
One guess only is allowed to each person, and if the word is not 
discovered, another one can be selected, and the puzzled one make 
another trial* 



CENTO VERSES; 

That is, verses made up of lines taken from various quarters, as 
they occur to the memory ; the lines must, however, contain the 
proper number of feet, and terminate so as to rhyme with those 
which follow. KI say, for instance — 

" 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the yiew," 

You must be ready with — 

" It was the sweetest flower that eyer grew." 

Or it may be a four-line verse, where the rhymes are in alternate 
lines, as thus — 

" 'Twas Greece, but liying Greece no more ; 
Memorial frail of youthful years ; 
He sat beside the cottage door ; 
His was a grief too deep for tears." 
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In this way there may be woven a cento or cloak made of patches, 
which is the primary signification of the word. Great and 
celebrated persons have thought this game worthy of occupying 
their time and attention ; and although it is scarcely ever used 
now, except as a pastime for young people, yet is there much in 
it that is commendable as an agreeable and instructive mental 
recreation. It is pleasant in this way to collect and string together 
the lines of poetry which have grown into proverbs and ^^ house- 
hold words" amongst us, and much ingenuity may often be 
exhibited in placing these so that one line shall illustrate, or 
enforce the sentiment expressed in the foregoing line ; or, perhaps, 
in some ludicrous way travestie, or flatly contradict it; giving, 
thus, occasion for merriment: and even where this is not 
attempted, the jumble of ^miliar lines and phrases cannot fail to 
excite a laugh in the circle of hearers. 



THE DNIVEESAL TRAVELLER; OR A NEW WAY OF 
PLAYING AT JACK OF ALL TRADES. 

The. traveller quits the room ; the rest of the company fix on 
the country they wish to represent, somewhat in this feshion : — ^A 
Turkish lady twists a handkerchief for her turban, and with a stick 
appears to be smoking a pipe as she reclines on a cushion. A 
German student may be represented with mock knapsack, book^ 
turned-down collar, and singing a Rhine song; a German lady 
should be knitting with feet on the stove. A Laplander, warmly 
wrapped, should be shown by appearing to drive reindeer, which 
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may be represented hy chairs turned down, and a hearthrug oyer 
his knees. A Gipsy's tent may be easily contrived, with a shawl 
and a coiqile of chairs ; and other oonntries similarly personated ; 
and when all are ready, the TraTeQer comes into the room, and 
endeavours to gness what nation each person represents by his 
appearance, occupation, &c. 



THE NOSEGAY OF FLOWERS. 

Ohs of the tallest boys present holds at arm's length a piece of 
wood or stiff card, about six inches square, on which is placed a 
small bouquet of real or artificial flowers, and the board is suspended 
by firar strings, one from each comer, to the end of a stick, which 
the boy holds at the other end. Taking his jJace at the side of 
the room, he caDs out : 

'*The bfisd man's Inide tats alone in her bower. 
As yet uwieckcd by a afaigle flower." 

Upon this, another peram comes flnrward, and being placed at 
eig^t feet distance from the challenger, and carefully blinded, takes 
a small wand in his ri^t hand, and manfaHy steps lorvrard, in 
herpes of walking straig^ to the bouquet, which, if he succeeds in 
hitting the board so as to shake it to the ground, becomes his to 
presoit to a young lady, previous^ selected and seated on the sofii, 
or an easy-chair. Should he fiiil, the challenger takes off the 
covering fitxm lus eyes, saying : 
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*' Go, worthless knight, and bonish'd be, 
From this noble company," 

Others try to do better, and the game is closed by tying as many 
bouquets as have been won into a wreath, which is then placed on 
the head of the same young lady, the rest of the party singing or 
saying : 

" Gentle bride, we bind thy hair 
With a wreath both sweet and fair ; 
May thy life-time, strewn with flowers, 
Be happy as these eyening hours." 



FOX AND GEESE. 

There must be an even number of players in this game, and d, 
circle is to be formed standing two by two, so that those who are 
on the outside have each one person in front of them ; these are 
called the Geese, and there must be some space left between the 
couples, to allow the one- who is chased to run in and out of the 
circle. Two must be left out, one a Goose, and the other the Fox. 
The Fox is to catch the Goose not belonging to the circle, who can 
run around the circle, and also within it, which the Fox cannot be 
allowed to do ; but when the Goose who is pursued, places himself 
before one of the couples composing the circle, there will necessarily 
be three in the row, and as this is against the rule, the outside one 
of that three immediately becomes liable to be caught instead of the 
other, and must endeavour to avoid the pursuit of the Fox by 
darting within the circle and placing himself before some one of 
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the players. It is the object of the Fox to catch the player who 
makes the thu*d one of a row, and it is the object of each Goose to 
avoid the third place. The Fox can only catch the Goose as he 
stands the third in a row, or before he succeeds in escaping to a 
place of safety. Kthe Goose is touched by the Fox while in the 
position of third one in a row, or if touched in passing from this 
third place to one of safety, he becomes the Fox instead, and the 
othes becomes a Goose again. It will be observed that the amuse- 
ment of this game will depend upon the spirit and animation with 
which it is conducted. Great rapidity of movement is necessary, 
especially when the Fox is a very active one, who will endeavour to 
dart upon the outside Goose in sudden and unexpected ways. This 
game may also be played in the garden or fields. 



THE ELEMENTS. 

In this game the party sit in a circle ; one throws a handkerchief 
at another and calls out Air, Earth, or Water, as the player may 
choose, and the person whom the handkerchief hits must name a 
creature, native to the element called; but if "Fire" is called, no 
response must be made. The answer must be given before the 
caller can count ten^ and the one in possession of the handkerchief 
must continue the game by throwing it to another. For instance, 
one throws the handkerchief, calling " Air;" the person who catches 
it immediately says " Bobin," and then tossing it to another, calls 
out "Water," who, in their turn says "Shark," and sends it to 
the next, saying " Fire," this one must not answer, but flings it to 
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another, saying ^^ Earth," and so the game' proceeds. If an 
animal is named which is not native to the element called, or if 
the re8p<Mise is not spoken quickly enough, a forfeit can be exacted. 
No animal should be named more than once. 



HUNT THE HARE. 

The children all form a circle, holding each other's hands. One, 
called "The Hare," is left out, who runs several times round 
the ring, and at last stops, tapping one of the players on the 
shoulder. The one tapped quits the ring and runs after the 
"Hare," the circle again joining hands. The Hare runs in and 
out in every direction, passing under the arms of those in the 
circle until caught by the pursuer, when he or she becomes Hare. 
Those in the circle must always be friends to the Hare, and assist 
its escape in every way possible. 



DUMB MOTIONS. 

One person leaves the room, while the others fix on some trade, 
which they intend to represent by their actions when the absentee 
returns. Suppose the drapery business to be chosen ; one player 
measures off yards of ribbon, another is a customer purchasing 
gloves, a third displays a variety of shawls, and seems to be recom- 
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mending them to customers ; and others can pretend to lift pieces 
of goods from a shelf behind them and throw them on the table, 
which serves as a counter. 

Or suppose farmers are to be represented ; some can turn down 
the chairs and push them before them as if they were ploughing, 
others might swing their arms as if they were swinging scythes, 
and others with a stick or cane pretend to be tossing hay. 

Or masons ; some can be mixing mortar in the centre of the 
room, while on one side there are some trying to climb ladders, 
and on the other side, each have a book in their hands as a trowel, 
spreading mortar, &c. Or if a carpenter is chosen ; some can be 
driving nails, others with one knee on a chair, are moving their 
arms as if sawing, and some planing the tables. K all sit cross- 
legged and are busy sewing they are meant for tailors; or if 
mixing bread, and one with a shovel is putting the loaves in an 
imaginary oven, they may be known as bakers. 

There are many other trades, such as cabinet-makers, cobblers, 
painters, grocers, dress-makers, <&c., which may be personated. 

When the one who has withdrawn returns, it will be his or her 
duty to name the trade represented in* this dumb manner by her 
companions. No word must be spoken during the representation 
of the trade, and when it is guessed, another person leaves the 
room. 



THE ANIMAL CLUB. 

In this game two of the party must be elected to fill the offices of 
president and vice-president; the rest each choose the name of 
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some animal, bird, or insect, to represent. The president then 
relates an anecdote, or recites a piece of poetry slowly. At the 
occurrence of any word, the initial letter of which is the same as 
that of any animal in the club, the cry peculiar to that animal must 
be repeated by the person who represents it. For instance, if a 
dog, a cuckoo, and a bee, at any word conmiencing with a D, the 
dog must bark, at a C, a cuckoo must be heard, at a B, the bee 
must buzz. The vice-president must be on the watch for any 
omission. When one occurs, he is at liberty to ask the delin- 
quent six questions concerning the animal he represents, and for as 
many as he fkUs to answer correctly, a forfeit can be demanded, 
but if he answers all, he takes the vice-president's place. 



MY LADY'S TOILET. 

To each one of the company is given the name of an article of 
dress ; chairs are placed for all the party but one, so as to leave 
one chair too few. 

They all seat themselves but one, who is called the Lady's Maid, 
and stands in the centre. When the maid calls for any article of 
dress, the one who has that name instantly rises, repeats the word, 
and seats herself again directly ; for instance the maid says, 

" My lady's up and wants her dress." 

"Dress!" says the one who has that name, rising at the same 
time she speaks, and sitting down again as quickly. 

" My lady's up and wants her brush." 

" Brush !" says Brush, jumping up and repeating her name. 
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'' My lady's up and wants her handkerchief, watch and chain." 
" Handkerchief!" Watch!" and "Chain!" say each one of the 
three rising together. 

" My lady's up and wants her whole toilet." When this is said, 
then every one must jump up and change chairs, and as there is a 
chair too few, of course it occasions a scramble, and whoever is 
left standing must be Lady's Maid and call to the others as before. 



THE TRESPASSERS. 

The room being divided by a fixed line, visible by means of the 
pattern of the carpet, or by a piece of tape, aU but one take pos- 
session of one of the lots of ground. The solitary person left out 
is seated blindfolded in the middle of the vacant lot, and some 
twelve or fourteen small articles are scattered about before him 
on the floor. The object of the game is to steal one by one of 
these articles, so softly as not to be caught by the blind man ; 
who, as soon as he hears a sound approaching, is at liberty to 
remove his band from his eyes and pursue the offender. If caught 
on the owner's lot, he is put into prison; that is, behind some 
table until the game is ended. Here, also, are banished all simi- 
larly taken in the fact ; but should the blind owner not succeed 
in taking a single prisoner before his game is aU gone, then he is 
bound by the rules of the game to play the owner over again. Of 
course the trespassers are safe the moment they cross the boundary 
line and arrive in their own territory. 
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THE WHISTLE. 

A WHISTLE with a string attached to it is to be secretly festened 
to the back of one of the company. He is to be placed in the 
centre of a circle of the players, and another whistle is to be shown 
him, which he is told to find. When his back is turned, some one 
behind him seizes the whistle, blows it, and drops it quickly ; he 
hearing it will turn around instantly, when another person must 
blow it again, and so keep him constantly turning around and 
about in hopes to find the whistle, which he supposes to be passing 
from hand to hand around the circle. 



SHE CAN DO LITTLE WHO CANT DO THIS. 

This is played with a pair of tongs. The player who under- 
stands it places her left hand on the knob of the tongs and the 
other one on one of its legs ; she then knocks the tongs on the 
floor three times, raising one of the legs, and saying, ^^ She can do 
little who can't do this." The next person then takes them, knocks 
on the floor, and repeats the words, and if not acquainted with the 
play, has not probably held them in the proper manner ; the tongs 
are then passed on to all of the company in turn, each one trying 
to do it right, but few will chance to hold them exactly as the first 
one did. But if any are £a.miliar with the play, they must not tell 
the others until all have tried it. Forfeits can be exacted of all who 
fail to do it correctly. 
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DUMB PROVERBS. 



A PLATER thinks of a proverb, and then without speaking tries 
to make it understood by actions. But it is best before commenc- 
ing the game to appoint a President, so that if the proverb is not 
' guessed, he can ask any question in reference to it, if he thinks 
it is not sufficiently plain. We give some examples : — 

The player leaves the room, and then rushes in and around the 
room in great fear and trembling, constantly looking behind, as if 
expecting that some one was chasing him. The one who first 
guesses " Fugitives fear though they be not pursued," must take 
his (or her) turn, and give another one — we will suppose " Some 
are very busy, and yet do nothing." This can be done by going 
about lifting and moving different articles and putting them down 
again in the same place, doing it swiMy, and as though the player 
thought himself very industrious, and had very much to do. 

Another proverb that could be acted in this way, is, " They who 
give willingly, love to give quickly." The player can pick up any 
of the small articles about the room, and present one to each of the 
company, and by motions beg of them to accept them, doing so 
with a cheerful and quick manner. "Two of a trade seldom 
agree," is another proverb, and requires two performers, who leave 
the room and decide what trade they will represent, and then 
entering again, they work very pleasantiy together, acting as though 
they were very friendly, when in a few moments a change comes 
over them, and they end as if they were disputing, and are quite 
angry with each other. This game, like Acting Charades, may be 
played by several persons. 
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CLAPPERATION; OR, THE GOOSE'S HISTORY. 

This game was suggosted by the ancient one of Coach, but is 
much altered to avoid both the necessity of young and old making 
themselves giddy by twirling round when their names are 
mentioned, and to effect a compromise in the redemption of the 
forfeits; the ordinary mode being oilen singularly tiresome. In 
the History of the Goose, a commencement of which is appended, 
to show the sort of story which should be invented for the 
occasion, no notice is to be taken when her name occurs, but 
whenever the word Drake or Doctor is mentioned, every one is 
to clap his hands once, unless the two are joined, when two merry 
claps must sound. Any one omitting to clap at the right place, 
or clapping when the Goose is named, pays a forfeit, and all the 
forfeits may be redeemed by quoting two lines of verse, varied by 
kissing the mantelpiece, &c., if the little ones present prefer it to 
the former mode. '* A Goose, feeling out of spirits one morning, 
consulted her favourite Doctor Drake (two claps), who advised her 
to*go a long journey to foreign countries, which she resolved to do. 
So making, by the Doctor's advice (one clap), a good meal of 
cabbage-stalks and apple-parings, she set out from Dingle Farm, 
escorted by Doctor Drake (two claps). A shrill scream soon 
announced some disaster, and the Doctor (one clajf)) was obliged to 
extract two thorns from one of the Goose's wings, and to bathe her 
foot, stung by nettles, in a ditch, before they could proceed. After 
this they got on pretty well, though Goose was so fat that she 
could not have forced her way through one of the styles, had not 
the Doctor (one clap) given her a good push behind. Part of the 
journey lay through a meadow, in which two Miss Chickens, 
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admiring the Goose and the Drake (one clap), joined them ; but 
they talked so fest, the Doctor (one dap) soon gave them to 
understand their company was unacceptable. A Cock in the 
neighbourhood looked disposed to fight Doctor Drake (two claps) 
for this rudeness to his daughters, but the Doctor (one dap), not 
thinking it becoming to his professional dignity to engage in battle, 
only quacked a haughty reply, and went on with his patient." 



WANDERING MINSTRELS. 

It affords a pleasant variety when three or four persons, having 
learned any national airs, dress themsdves in appropriate costume, 
and are then introduced as wandering minstrels. If mountain airs 
are selected, an excellent effect is produced by commencing the 
melody in a distant apartment, with the door shut, which is 
gradually opened, and the singers slowly draw near, as if 
advandng over the mountains. 



ANIMALS. 

Anotheb &vourite amusement is the dressing up and person- 
ating different animals. A large elephant can be made of a frame- 
work of cane, whalebone, and calico, supp6rted by two boys, one 
of whom must walk inside the front pair of legs, and the other in 
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the hinder ones. A keeper in the Indian costume must attend, 
relatmg ludicrous stories of the huge creature. A short, fat boy 
can represent a large white owl, and a taller one can personate an 
ostrich, whose long neck can be formed of a lad/s fur boa ; fanciful 
stories from their keepers will add to the evening's entertainment. 
The more ridiculous the keepers dress and act, the better. 



THE BAZAAR. 

A STALL being erected in a room, by means of some slight 
coverings, such as shawls, &c. it is loaded with toys, bon-bons, 
ftinny pictures, and so on, which may be either raffled for, or pur- 
chased with caraway comfits or sweetmeats instead of actual money. 
In this way many a pleasant evening may be spent, some of the 
company acting as buyers and others as sellers. 



TWIRL THE PLATTER. 

A PLATE having been placed on the fioor, the leader of the game 
gives each player the name of some bird, all taking care to remem- 
ber their different names. 

The leader then calls one by his assumed name, and tells him 
to twirl the platter, which he must set spinning, and at the same 
time call one of the other players, who must catch the plate before 
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it fisdls, or forfeit. When boys and girls are both playing, it would 
be well to give the boys the names of animals, and the girls those 
of birds, and each bird must call an animal, and vice versa. 



SMUGGLERS. 

One player personates an officer, and the rest are called 
smugglers, standing in one comer, which is called their harbour^ 
They all run out at the cry of "Look out!" and endeavour to 
reach the other end of the room before the officer can catch them. 
Whoever is caught must be officer in the next attempt. 



BOUT RHYMES. 

These are attributed to the French ; being invented, it is said, 
by Dulot, a poor poet, who employed himself in finding rhymes 
for others to fill up with words, in the days when sonnets were 
&shionable. Make, for instance, a sonnet of the following 
rhymes : — 

love, prove, home, roam, fears, tears, rose, . 
those, green, seen, cause, laws, hours, fiowers. 

It is not necessary that good poetry should be made. The 
following, for example, will show what fun may sometimes arise 
fipom the use of these rhyming words : — 
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MsTf, joa nj I do not lore. 

And tliat ^rom tkce I wish to roan : 
D«ttr«it, mtj words md Mtiotw preyre 

Tltfii tliy mast dweWag it mj iMfine. 
Then din not Ibote fwcet ejres widi tcan— 

For wliidi I Uin would iEnd a csnse; 
Pftk not tlor efaeeks with ncedleai fun, 

Breirthe not a word against lore's Uwb! 
O eUhM me not^ my lore, with those 

Who waste away their pnaofu houn, 
for thooi^ I rather Hke the rose, 

I'm not so Tsry fond ot fUmen ; 
Bj ibj dear (ride Vm seldom seen 

Where flowers are sold, /'si not $o green! 



JERKING STRAWS. 

A injMBEE of straws or fine splinters of wood are allowed to 
fall in a heap on the table. The game consists in each one of 
the company dexterously removing one of the straws, without in 
the least disturbing the others. This is best done with one of 
the iticks neatly cut to a pointy or a crooked pin placed at the 
end. She who succeeds in removing one on the foregoing terms, 
may continue to play until she shakes the heap, when the next 
tries. They who gain the most straws win the game. It is 
common to distinguish one of the sticks by a mark, signifying that 
it is a king, another a queen, and a third a bishop, the king 
counting for four, the queen for three, and the bishop two. 
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STOOL OF REPENTANCE. 

Having placed a stool or chair in the centre of the room, one 
player takes her seat upon it, and another called the '^ judge" 
stands near her, having previously asked in a whisper of all the 
rest, v^hat particular offence they charge the repentant one with. 
Of course the replies must be given in a low voice, or she would 
hear them. The judge then tells her of one of the crimes with 
which she is charged, and she must guess who accuses her of it, 
or forfeit. J£ she guesses rightly, the accuser must take her place, 
when the rest proceed to bring their accusations against her. 



BUFF WITH THE WAND. 

Haying blindfolded one of the party, the rest takes hold of each 
other's hands in a circle around him, he holding a long stick. 
The players then skip around him once, and stop. Bu% then 
stretches forth his wand and directs it by chance ; and the person 
it touches must grasp the end presented, and call out three times 
in a feigned voice. If Bu% recognize the voice they change 
places, but if not, he must continue blind, 'till making a right 
guess. 
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FRENCH BLIND-MAN. 

In this game, instead of blindfolding one of the players, his 
hands are tied behind him, and in that difficult way he must 
endeavour to catch one of his companions, who must, when caught, 
submit to the same restraint. 



HIDE AND SEEK. 

A HANDKEBCHiEF, or some other trifle, is concealed by one 
player, and the rest attempt to find it ; the one who discovers it 
takes the next turn to hide the article. It is customary for the 
one who hid the article to encourage those who approach it, by 
telling them that they are warm, warmer, they bum, &c., and to 
warn them of their departure from it, by saying that they are 
cool, cold, or freeze. 



THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 

Let all the company join hand in hand in a circle, except one 
who is placed inside, called the Mouse, and another outside called 
the Cat. They begin by running round, raising the arms; the 
Cat springs in at one side, and the Mouse jumps out at the other; 
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they then suddenly lower their aims so that the Cat cannot escape. 
The Cat goes round mewing, trying to get out : and as the circle 
must keep dancing round all the time, she must tjj and find a 
weak place to hreak through. As soon as she gets out, she chases 
the Mouse, who tries to save herself hy getting within the circle 
again. For this purpose they raise their arms. If the Mouse 
gets in without being followed by the Cat, the Cat must pay a 
forfeit, and try again ; but if the Mouse is caught, she must pay 
a forfeit. Then they name who shall succeed them,: they fiill into 
the drde, and the game goes on as before. 



ECHO VEKSES. 

These afford a good deal of amusement. The plan is to make 
all echo with the last word of the line, as in the following firom 
Sir PhiKp Sidney's "Arcadia.*'— 

Fair rocks, goodly riTon, Bwwt noods. 
When shall I see peace? 

Echo: Peace! peace! 

What bars my tongue? 

Who is it that comes to me so— aye? 
Echo: I! 

Oh ! I do not know what gaest I ha^e met 
Is it Echo? 

Echo: It's Echo! 

WeU, then, Edio, approach. 
And teU me thy wiU, too. 

Echo: I will, too! 
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THE COUNCIL OF FRIENDS. 

Each of the company must be provided with a slip of paper and 
a pencil. A few words for definition being chosen, thej are to be 
written down by each person on his, or her, slip of paper, and a 
definition of each word to be written under it. Then all the 
papers are to be handed to some one who is to act as reader. 

The reader. will then read aloud the contents of the papers, 
giving all the definitions of one word before he proceeds to the 
next. As the anonymous is to be strictly preserved, here is a 
capital opportunity for the expression of opinion — for jokes— or 
for anything, indeed, which the temptation of beiog able to write 
without the chance of detection, can inspire, remembering that a 
game, not a philosophical examination, is the object intended. 

We give a few examples : 

ADVERSITT. 

A good blister for vanity : The thermometer of fiiendship : The 
fix>wning doctor visiting the sick patient : A dark lantern, by the 
aid of which we discover our friends : The foe which a noble mind 
delights to conquer : The jury by which friendship is tried. 

CLEANLINESS. 

A life preserver — ^A first rate house decorator — ^Beauty's hand- 
maid — ^A personal index — The flower of the plant self-respect, 
whose fruit is health — ^The home of comfort, and the comfort of 
home. 
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BUSYBODY. 



The eel of society — ^A rat in a granary — ^A serpent that stings 
many a peaceful fiunily— A walking newspaper, whose leading 
article is "Scandal" — ^The mother of Quarrels, the daughter of 
Idleness. 



TKUTH. 

The only invulnerable armour — The light of love, the grace of 
wit, and the crown of wisdom— 'An important stone in the 
foundation of human happiness — The saint's bliss, and the martyr's 
crown — ^The glory of time-rThe honour of trade, and the grace of 
labour. 



STBAM. 

The wings of civilization — The breath of inanimate machine 
A Mend to liberty, though of no power when itself is free — A 
giant power, which effects most when it is most closely confined. 

WIT. 

Arrows firom the quiver of genius — ^Intellectual bubbles, delight- 
ing by their prismatic colours — ^The lightning of the mind — 
beautiful, but dazzling — ^Mental shavings and chips, which flash 
and flame, but afford no permanent light nor heat. 

A pleasing variation might be secured by suggesting occasionally 
material objects, instead of words : and the counsellors should be 
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called upon to state the principles, feelings, or facts which they 
associate with the objects submitted to them. A few examples are 
given : — 

A LAUGHING CHILD. 

The best portrait of happiness — Heaven's intimation that cheer- 
fulness is not sinftd — The brightest ray in the sunshine of a 
parent's heart — One of earth's angels, teaching man that innocence 
is the key to happiness. 

THE RISING SUN. 

The diamond in the ring encircling the world — ^A icee exhibition, 
open only to early risers — ^Nature's torch, beginning to illuminate 
the grand panorama — Heaven's painter, earth's reviver, and 
ocean's burnisher. 



A BEE. 

A noted comb-maker — A labourer, partner, and out- door 
collector in an extensive sugar factory — A stinging reprover of the 
idle — A self-taught botanist, whose works command a ready sale. 

THE SEA. 

The world's wash-basin — The pitcher of creation, that waters 
the earth — ^An untiring wanderer, that visits the shores of every 
country, but explores the interior of none — ^A good type of the 
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human mind — beautiful in its calm, magnificent in its activity, but 
fearful in its fory — 

Suggests that all material power must have its limits. 



rVE COME TO TORMENT YOU. 

Tms is an amusing and ludicrous game if entered into with 
spirit. The company should be seated all in a line, or if a great 
many are to play, it is best to form a circle. The player who 
understands it will commence by saying, " I have come to torment 
you," the one on the leader's left hand must say, " What with ? " 
*' My finger and thumb," the leader answers ; at the same time she 
snaps the finger and thumb of the right hand together, and con- 
tinues doing so through the game. Then the one on the left hand 
must do the same, and say, " I've come to torment you," to the 
next one by her, and so each one in their turn says and does what 
the first one did. When it comes around to the leader, she will 
say and do the same as before, using both her fingers and thumbs, 
and each one must follow the other the same as before. The next 
time the leader says, " Two fingers, two thumbs, and an elbow," 
keeping her fingers and thumbs moving all the time, and jerking 
the right elbow backwards and forwards. All do the same in 
their turn ; then the next time the leader moves both elbows in 
the same manner. When all are doing this much, the leader will 
add a " pit-pat," which is done by constantly moving up and down 
the right foot ; then the next time move both feet calling it ^' two 
pit-pats;" then there is a nid-nod, suiting the action to the word, 
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and the last is called a '^ bitch up,'' which is a constant rising in 
your seat. All together we now have '' two fingers and thumbs, 
two elbows, two pit-pats, a nid-nod and a hitch up." The 
motions should be all made simultaneously, and by so doing a 
great deal of mirth will be afforded. 



RULE OF CONTRARY. 

SevekaI/ players hold a handkerchief extended, when one, pass- 
ing his fingers round and round it says: "Her6 we go round the 
rules of contrary, when I say hold fast, let go, and when I say 
let go, hold ^t, therefore I command you all to let go !" (or hold 
fast). 

All who let go pay a forfeit. Of course the game is varied by 
using other words, as " When I say hold fest, hold fest, when I 
say let go, let go," and so on. Cry the forfeits afterwards in the 
usual way. 



THE GAME OF TWENTY QUESTIONS. 

One person thinks of an article or subject, another then en- 
deavours to find out what the thought is; and this is done by 
asking questions, as to its nature and qualities. 

A third person is usually selected as umpire, who is made 
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acquainted with the subject fixed on, and whose duly it is to see 
that all the answers shall be &ir. These answers are not to be 
such as will be calculated to mislead; although, it will be observed 
that the wider they are from the mark, the more difficult will die 
guessing be rendered. Twenty questions and three guesses are 
allowed. We give two illustrations of the nature and method of 
the game. 

We will suppose the person has thought of an article, and the 
questioner thus begins : — 

<< Does it^belong to the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom ? " 

" Composed of vegetable material." 

"Is it an article of food?" 

"No." 

" Is it a manu&ctured article t " 

"It was." 

"Then it does not now exist?" 

"No." 

"Did it belong to ancient or modern times?" 

" Very ancient." 

" Do you allude to any particular thing or to a class?" 

" To one particular thing." 

"Was it useful or merely ornamental?" 

"Useful." 

" Was it an article of dress ? " 

"No." 

"Was it soft or hard?" 

"Hard." 

"Was it a piece of furniture?" 

"No." 

"Was it stationary?" 
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"No." 

" Was it used as a conveyance ? " 



"By air, earth or water?" 

"Water." 

" Was it used for a special purpose 1 " 

"It was." 

" Was it made before the flood ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then it must be Noah's Ark !" 

" You are right — and guessed it with fifteen questions." 

Then another person declares that he has a thought and desires 
to be questioned by one or more of the party, which can be done 
if they all agree to it ; one then commences with : — 

" Does it belong to the animal, vegetable or mineral kingdom 1 " 

"Vegetable." 

"Is it used for the table?" 

"No." 

" Is it in its natural or prepared state ?" 

"Prepared." 

"Does it pass through more than one process before it is 
finished?" 

"Yes, several." 

^* Is it useful or ornamental ? " 

" Useful, — but sometimes ornamental." 

" Is it used in this country?" 

"Yes." 

"Where can the original article be found?" 

"In India and the United States." 

"Is it cotton?" 
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'^ Cotton is the original article/' 

" Is it an article of dress f " 

"No." . 

" Is it one particular thing, or the class, that you think off " 

"The class/' 

" Do they vary in size f " 

"Yes/' 

" Does one consist of several parts ? " 

"Yes/' 

" Do they require any sewing I " 

"Yes, a little/' 

" Have they covers 1 " 

"Yes/' 

"Is it books?" 

" It is,-*and you gave but fourteen questions/' 



RHAPSODIES. 

A DiBEOTOB is appointed who gives a list of short sentences to 
all the parties playing, who are required, first, to write them down 
so as not to forget them, and then each one is to write a rhapsody, 
with the sentences all included in the successive order in which 
they were given. When all are written, they are handed to the 
director, who reads them aloud. Considerable amusement is thus 
afforded by the various ways in which -the tasks are performed. 

The sentences should consist of a variety of subjects; absurd 
ones mixed in with others will make it more difficult for the 

K 
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players to place them in order, and wiH make greater nonsense 
when completed. These sentences are given as an example: 
Niagara Falls — Three-legged stool — General Godrington — ^Walk 
in the woods at ni^t — Onr grey kitten — How do yon do-^A 
vision of beaaty — and, I am very mnch obliged. We will suppose 
one of the party to have strong the sentences together in this wise: 
'^ I was recently on a visit to Niagetra FaUsj and on the second 
day of my sojonm, I joined an excnrraon party down the Niagara 
river. The boat was very crowded, and I could not find a seat 
until I spied an unoccupied three-legged stool by the side of an old 
gentleman whose &ce resembled very much the portraits of GenercU 
Codrington. I took my seat by his side, and he entered into con- 
versation with me, and told me of an adventure that occurred to 
him the week before, while taking a walk in the woods cA night, 
^ I heard a noise,' said he, ^ which I first thought was from our 
grey kitten^ but suddenly it seemed to me as if some one cried out, 
how do you do f and I stopped short to see whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. Resuming my walk, I met a few steps farther on, an 
exhausted creature lying on the road. I Med her up, and her 
face in the Ml star-light seemed fsarlj like a vision of beauty — ^it 
was so very lovely. I took her to my house, and the next morn- 
ing, when, quite recovered, she came to leave her simple expres- 
sion of thanks — I am very much obliged to yoiu, was spoken with so 
•much sweetness and apparent gratitude that they conveyed more 
charm than a long address would have done fix)m others.'" 
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CONFIDANTE. 

Let each player provide himself with paper and pencil, and 
write according to the instructions of the leader, commencing 
with : — 

" Let each boy write a lady's name, and each girl a gentleman's 
name." 

" Now any past time." 

" The name of a place." 

"Either Yes or No." 

" Yes or No again." 

" Each boy write a lady's name, each girl a gentleman's.' 

" Some time to come." 

" Write Yes or No." 

" Yes or No again." 

" Mention a place." 

",Tell us your favourite colour." 

" Set down any number not exceeding ten.'' 

" Another colour." 

" Yes or No." 

"Let each write a lady's name." 

" Let each write a gentleman's name." 

"Each another lady's name." 

" Each boy write a gentleman's name, each girl a lady's." 

" The name of a clergyman." 

" Now any sum of money." 

" The name of a place." 

" And lastly a number." 
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When all have finished, each player must read aloud what he or 
she has written, without altering it, in answers to the questions 
below. 

" From whom did you receive your first ofier?" 

"When was it?" 

"Where did this event take place?** 

" Does he love you ? '* 

" Do you love him ? *' 

" Whom will you marry ? '* 

" When will it take place ? ** 

" Do you love him ? *' 

" Does he love you?" 

" Where does he live ? " 

" What is the colour of his hair ? " 

"What is "his height?" 

" What is the colour of his eyes ? " 

" Is he handsome ? " 

"Who will be the bridesmaid?" 

"Who will wait upon her?" 

"Who is your sympathising confidante?" 

" Who is your rival ? " 

"What clergyman will marry you?" 

"How much is the gentleman worth?" 

" Where will you live ? " 

" How many servants will you keep?" 

In asking the boys the questions, there are a few that will need 
a slight alteration, therefore we will give them here with the 
answers that might have been written, as an example of the game. 
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"To whom did you make your first offer?' 

"To Miss Smith." 

"When was it?" 

"Last week/' 

"Where did this event take place*" 

" In a concert room." 

" Does she love you ? " 

"Yes, indeed." 

"Do you love her?" 

"No." 

" Whom will you marry ? " 

" Cleopatra." 

" When will it take place ? " 

"January, 1995." 

" Do you love her ? " 

"Yes, I think so." 

"Does she love you?" 

"No, alas!" 

" Where does she live ? " 

"In Africa." 

" What is the colour of her hair ? " 

"YeDow." 

" What is her height ? " 

" Four feet and a quarter." 

"What is the colour of her eyes ?" 

"Pink." 

"Is she pretty?" 

"Yes, very." 

"Who will be the bridesmaid?" 

" Mary, Queen of Scots." 
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•* Who will wait npon her?" 

"Mr. DaTidsoD." 

'^ Who is joar sympathisiiig confidante ?'* 

"Joan of Arc." 

" Who is your rival ?" 

•' Julias Caesar." 

•• What clergyman will many you ? " 

" Archbishop Cranmer." 

" How much is the lady worth f " 

" About a million and a half." 

" Where will you live ? " 

"At the foot of the Alps." 

" How many servants will you keep t ** 

" Only one." 



THE RHYMING GAME. 

One person thinks of a word^ and gives a word that will rhyme 
with it ; the players, while endeavouring to guess the word, think 
of those that will rhyme with the one given, and instead of 
speaking, define them; then the first person must be quick in 
guessing what is meant by the description and answers, if it is 
right or no, giving the definition to the question. Here are two 
examples : 

" I have a word that rhymes with bun." 

" Is it what many people call great sport or merriment ?" 

"No, it is not fun." 
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'' Is it a troublesome creditor?" 

" No, it is not a dun/* 

" Is it a kind of fire-arm ? " 

" No, it is not a gun." 

*' Is it a religious woman who lives in retirement?" 

" No, it is not a nun." 

" Is it the Act of moving very swiftly, or what one does when 
in great haste?" 

"No, it's not to run." 

."Is it a quibble, or play upon words?" 

" No, it is not a pun." 

"Is it a word that we oflen use to denote that a thing is 
finished?" 

" No, it is not done." 

"Is it a weight?" 

" No, it is not a ton." 

"Well, is it that luminary that shines by day, and brightens 
everything it shines upon?" 

" Yes, it is the sun." 

The one who guessed the word will then, perhaps, say : 

" I've thought of a word that rhymes with sane.'' 
" Is it a native of Denmark ? " 
" No, it is not a Dane." 
" Is it used by old gentiemen ? " 
" No, it is not cane." 

"Is it what is meant when we say we would be glad to do so 
and so?" ^ 

" No, it is not fidn." 
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"Is it what we all suffer when in great distress f" 

" No, it is not pain." 

" Is it a Christian name ? " 

" No, it is not Jane." 

"Is it to obtain by success, to win?" 

" No, it is not to gain." 

"Is it the hair that grows on the neck of animals!" 

" No, it is not the mane." 

" Is it a very narrow way or passage?" 

" No, it is not a lane." 

"Is it that which causes so many disappointments to the 
young?" 

"No, it is not rain." 

" Is it a square of glass ? " 

" No, it is not a pane." 

"Is it to be proud of one's own accomplishments?" 

" No, it is not vain." 

" Is it the first in importance ; or the ocean ? " 

" No, it is not the main." 

"Is it another name for poison?" 

" No, it is not bane." 

"Is it that object which is placed on the top of spires and is 
moved by the wind?" 

" Yes, it is a vane." 
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KISS IN THE RING. 

Join hands in a ring, a ladj and gentleman alternately ; then, 
the one who is selected to begin the game stands in the middle, 
and the rest dance round and romid, singing : — 

" Here a young maiden she waais a sweetheart, 
Wants a sweetheart, wants a sweetheart : 
Let her choose one that she lores best 
From all the merry men round." 

It is usual to provide the lady with a handkerchief which she 
throws at the feet of a young gentleman, who instantly picks it up, 
and pursues her in and out the circle till he catches her. As soon 
as he has caught her he brings her into the ring, and the players 
again dance round and round, singing : — 

" Here's a couple both married together. 
Like father and mother they must agree. 
Love one another like sister and brother. 
So pray young couple come kiss together." 

The gentleman then salutes the lady, who joins the ring, leaving 
the gentleman in the middle. The game goes on as before ; only 
substituting the words "man" for "maiden," and "maids" for 
"men." This is a good merry garden game in summer time, 
when the young gentlemen are not too 'rough. 



1»8 VAUIjOVH rA#tlMK« 



WHO CAN HE BET 



Tfun ^Affie k innirtteihef ami hIik; h«lp« to refrtmh ili« mmuitj. 
One of the jmrty wjleet^ iiri hl«tork;al pemm^ti wiifimti tmtAn% 
tfirn, Ami fdati;M nn mrt^x^l/He r;r anything that U interesting abotii 
him^ and names the country in which he live/l« Tlie player who 
guesses the hero (having ha<] f^'evi^nisly the {/rivilege of asking one 
ipjestion), gives a <]eseri^ion of another character^ ami so the game 
frt'ogresses. We give an example j— 

♦* Tiiere was a (?elel;rate<l Hwiss, a ikmotis arclier, a ehampi^m of 
lifierty^ and who was the Ursi to strilce the hhntr for inseAiom, He 
refused Ui bow to the Austrian grn^emor's tiai^ thai hail been 
]Atu'AA on a lyole^ that all shoidd do h/miage to itf aod^ as a 
fmnishment Utrr his disoWlience^ he was rmleriMl U) shorrt an arrmr 
at an api^le plaee^l on his son^s heail^ or else the son shmihl l>e pnt 
U} lmme<liate death AHs^tyra his sight With horror at the fearftil 
alternative he at first refuM^l^ begging that vengeance migiit fall on 
tiirn tm\y \ bnt the son assure^l him that be did not fear the result^ 
iMid l>egge<l tiim to make the trial* He yiehle<l Uy his fM^rsuasi^ms, 
took alm^ drew his bow, and struck the apf^le without injuring his 
son. Who was he?** 

**Who but William TellT" says a player, who instantly iiroc«5d« 
with another descrit»iion of a hero or heroine* 
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PROVERBS. 

Oke of the company having left the room, the rest select some 
proverb in his absence. On his re-admittance, he most ask 
random questions of all the party in turn, who, in their replies, 
must bring in the words of the proverb in succession. The first 
person addressed will introduce the first word of the proverb in the 
answer, the second person, the second word, and so on until the 
proverb is exhausted. For instance, suppose " Honesty is the best 
pc^cy,^ the one selected, and suppose the first question to be, 

"Have you been out to-day?" the party questioned might 
say. 

" Yes, I have, and very nearly lost my purse ; but it was picked 
up by a boy who ran after me with it, and whose ^ honesty ' I was 
very ^ad to reward." 

He then passes on to the next, and says, "Were you in the 
country last summer?" 

" Yes, in a most lovely place, where it ' is ' very mountainous." 

To the next one he says, "Are you fond of reading?" 

" Oh, yes, it is one of ' the ' sweetest pleasures." 

To another, "Which do you prefer, summer or winter?" 

"Both are so delightful that I do not know which I like 
'best.'" 

To the last, " Can you tell me if there are any more words in 
this proverb?" 

"I win give you the last word, but I would show greater 
'policy' if I refiised to answer you." 

The person must then guess it or forfeit, and the player whose 
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answer first gave him the idea must take his turn of being the 
guesser. He who is unable to bring in his word must likewise pay 
a forfeit. It is an extremely amusing game, from the laughable 
way in which some of the words are necessarily introduced. 

The proverb selected should be a familiar one, and care should 
be taken to speak the word of the proverb as distinctly as the 
others, but not to emphasise it. 

ANOTHEB WAT TO PLAT PROVERBS. 

A well-known proverb is repeated by one of the company, and 
the next begins one with the last letter of the preceding one ; for 
instance, one commences with, 

'< Silent waters are seldom shallow.'' W being the last letter, 
the next one might give :— • 

<< When ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." The next one 
must give one commencing with E. 

^^Evil communications corrupt good manners." Another one 
might say, 

*< Scorn to do a mean action." Another will say, '< Necessity is 
the mother of invention." 

If the proverbs are given quickly, it will add to the enjoy- 
ment of the game. Short and familiar quotations can also be 
brought in. 
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rVE BEEN TO MARKET. 

This game is played by one of the company saying, " Tve been 
to market, guess what I bought?" Then the others make each 
three guesses, and for every wrong guess they pay a forfeit. For 
example : — 

"I've been to market, guess what I've bought?" 

"A basket?" 

"No!" 

"Ajug?" 

"No I" 

"A dish offish?" 

"No!" 

"Vegetables?" 

"No!" 

"Fruit?" 

"No!" 

"Poultry?" 

"No!" 

"Meat?" 

"No!" 

"What is it made of?" 

"Vegetable fibre!" 

"A cabbage net?" 

"No!" 

"A purse?" 
j!" 
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THE FLOUR MERCHANT. 

The one who personates the flonr merchant will try everj way 
to dispose of his stock, by asking question after question of the 
others, who must, in thdr answers, be careful not to use the 
forbidden words: flonr, /, ^es, or no, the player who is caught 
using them is considered out of the game. 

The flour merchant must persevere in his endeavours to make 
the players use one of the forbidden words ; for instance : 

" Do you wish any flour to-day f 

" There is none required." 

''But you will soon want it; let me persuade you to take 
some.** 

" That is impossible." 

" Why so ? It is the very best of flour ; just look at it, it is so 
very fine and white." 

'' The quality is a matter of indifference to me." 

" But it will make such good sweet bread ; do take some." 

" You have had my answer." 

" Have II I must have forgotten it. What was it?" 

" My answer was, decidedly not any." 

'' But, madam, consider ; it is a very reasonable price." 

" I will not take any." 

The flour merchant having succeeded in making her say "/," 
proceeds to the next player, and so on. This is a very amusing 
game, if carried on with spirit. 
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CHARACTERS AND PREDICTIONS. 

Ok several slips of card, write quotations from the poets and 
dramatists, descriptive of a lady's " character/' 

On cards of a different size or colour, write other quotations-, 
descriptive of a gentleman's " character." 

On cards of another size or colour, write other quotations, 
applicable to the friture fortunes of a lady and gentleman. These 
last are called " predictions." 

The quotations should not exceed four lines each. 

Beneath each quotation should be written the author's name. 

When the game is to be played, the names of the ladies present 
are to be written on separate pieces of card ; the names of the 
gentlemen on other pieces of card, of a different shape. Place in 
separate baskets, or other convenient receptacles, first, the names 
of the ladies ; secondly, the names of the gentlemen ; thirdly, the 
cards on which are written the " characters for ladies ; " fourthly, 
the cards on which are written the '' characters for gentlemen ; " 
fifthly, the cards which contain the "predictions;" and lastly, 
place in a bag a number of small pieces of card, all of the same 
shape and size, one-third of the number to be marked "L. F." 
(lady's forfeit), one-third " G. F." (gentleman's forfeit), and the re- 
maining third to be marked with an asterisk *. A president should 
be appointed. The game is now ready. One of the company draws 
the name of a lady, another draws the name of a gentleman. The 
gentleman leads the lady up to the president. The gentleman 
draws one of the " characters for ladies," which he hands to the 
president. The lady in a similar manner draws one of the " char- 
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acters for gentlemen," which is also handed to the president. The 
president then reads to the company the " characters " of the lady 
and gentleman before him. The president then draws from the 
basket containing the "predictions" one card, the lines on which he 
reads to the pair before him, as descriptive of what may be their 
friture fortunes. 

' The "bag" contaiping the small pieces of card is now held 
forth to the gentleman, who draws one piece. If it bear the letters 
" G. F.," the gentleman must pay a forfeit, unless he can name the 
author of the lines read as his "character;" if he can do this he 
redeems his forfeit. If the piece of card drawn bear the letters 
"L. F.," the lady is liable to a forfeit, unless she names the author 
of the lines read as her "character." But if the card bear a star *, 
then the gentleman is entitled to kiss his partner ; if, however, the 
lady names the author of the lines contained in the " prediction," 
the gentleman loses his privilege. 

Every name, character, prediction, or forfeit card, when once 
drawn, is to be laid aside, and not used again until all the names 
have been drawn. 

When the names have aU been drawn, the forfeits may be cried, 
and redeemed in the usual way. Or the names and cards may be 
replaced, and the game go round again, as endless combinations 
will arise if a sufficient store of " characters " and " predictions " 
has been secured. 

The "characters" and "predictions" may be used on other 
occasions. Where but two or three are present, much amusement 
may be created by selecting the names of " absent friends " and 
testing their " characters," and trying their fiiture by a " predic- 
tion." 

The pleasure of a friendly visit may be enhanced by requesting 
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the visitor to draw a "character;" many unexpected revelations 
may thus be made. 

Examples. 

CHAKiLCTBBS FOB LADIS8. 

" Beauty is her own, 
The feeling heart, simplicity of life, 
And elegance and taste." 

Thomson. 

" Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn." 

Goldsmith. 

" She never complain'd, but she loved to the laat ! 
And the tear in her beautiful eye 
Often told that her thoughts were gone back to the past, 
And the youth whp had left her to die !" 

T. K. Hbrvey. 

"Yefeirl 
Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts." 

Thomson. 

" Plain Innocrace, 
Unsullied Beauty." 

Thomson. 
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'^Ob! they^ wrong her troth 
Who call her changeful ! man j a livelong night 
She sits alone npon the hill-top, still 
To look for him who comes not." 

T. K. Hekvev. 

'^ Dark-^ed beauty ! time maj fling 

His waste and withering power o'er thee ; 
Bat not one feather of his wing 
Shall brush love's fond fidelity !" 

T. K. Hbbvet. 

'^ To smile at others' follies prone, 
Too honest to conceal thine own ; 
In every weakness of the heart 
Some virtue sweetly bore a part." 

T. K. Hebvet. 



CHARACTERS FOR GENTLEMEN. 

* A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown." 

Gray. 

'< Never shall his head control 
The honest beatings of his soul ; 
And ne'er by him shall be represt 
The gushing feelings of his breast ! " 

T. K. Hbrvey. 
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" Sound integrity, 
A firm, unshaken, uncorrupted soul." 

Thomson. 

" Let the aspiring youth beware of love : 
Of the smooth glance, beware." 

Thomson. 

" A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 
I knew him well." 

Goldsmith. 

^' A man he was, to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year." 

Goldsmith. 

^' I'm proud and disdainful to Fortune's gay child. 
But to Poverty's ofi&pring submissive and mild ; 
As rude as a boor, and as rough in dispute ; 
Then, as for politeness — oh dear ! — Fm a brute ! " 

KiRKE White. 

" Sure he is an honourable man." 

Shakspere. 



predictions. 

" With each other blest, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around." 

Thomson. 
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" Smoothly they pursue their way, 

With even tenor, and with equal breath, 
Alike through cloudy, and through sunny day. 
Then sink in peace to death." 

ICtricf. White. 

"He 
Smiles by his cheerAil fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his loved partner, boastM of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board." 

Goldsmith. 

" Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat, and with canvas unforl'd ; 
All gladness and glory to wandering eyes. 
Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs." 

T. K. Hebvey. 

" Our wooing doth not end like an old play ; 
Jack hath not Jill." 

Shakspebe. 

" Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way." 

Gray. 
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<^ There are they met-^the young and fond ; 
That such should ever meet to part ! 
One hour is theirs, and all beyond 
A chaos of the heart I *' 

T. K. Hervey. 

^' A gentle pair 

By fortune sunk, but form*d of generous mould, 

And charm'd with cares beyond the vulgar breast, 

In some lone cot amid the distant woods 

SustainU" 

Thomson. 



CRAMBO. 

Tras game is played as follows : — ^Each player has to write a 
noun on a small piece of paper, and a question on a larger one. 
All are then thrown together and shuffled, and a question and 
noun being drawn out, a reply must be given in poetry, in which 
the noun is introduced. The following may suffice for examples : 

Q. Are you fond of poetry ? 
Noun, Fire. 

<* Had I the soul of him who once. 
In olden time, 'Father of History' was named, 
Fd prove my love, not by mere affirmation, 
But by glowing thoughts and words of mtB 
Writ down on the spotless page. 
And thus convey my feelings to posterity." 
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Q. Define the term Imagination. 
Noun. Bridge. 

" "lis like a castle built on high, 
A thing without foundation ; 
A BRIDGE by which we reach the sky : 
Is this Imagination ? " 

The shorter the reply is, the better; it may be an original 
impromptu, or a quotation. Those who are clever and quick- 
witted can make this game a very amusing and lively one, by 
introducing into the answers sly allusions to various parties in 
the room, as the papers are collected and read aloud by one 
l^erson, so that no one is presumed to know by whom they were 
severally written. 



COPENHAGEN. 

FiEST procure a piece of tape or twine, sufficiently long to go 
round the whole company, who must stand in a circle, holding 
in each of their hands a part of the string — the last player takes 
hold of the two ends of the tape. One remains standing in the 
centre of the circle who is called "the Dane," and who must 
endeavour to slap the hands of one of those who are holding the 
5^ng, before they can be withdrawn. Whoever is not sufficiently 
alert, and allows his hands to be slapped, must take the place 
of the Dane, and, in his turn, try to slap the hands of 8om« one 
else. 
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SHADOW BUFF. 



This game is played as follows ; if there be a white curtain at 
the window, it may be &stened at the bottom, so as to make a 
smooth sur£ice ; or, in the absence of a white curtain, a table-cloth 
may be £EbBtened upon the wall. The one chosen to act the part 
of Shadow-buff, sits before the curtain, with the back to the light, 
and before the company. When all is arranged, they pass by on 
the opposite side of the room, so as to cast their shadows on the 
white sur&ce. Shawls or any other articles of dress may be put 
on, and other means used to disguise themselves, such as walking 
lame, &c. Buf^ looks only on the shadow, and is to guess its 
owner's name. When correct in his guess, the person named is to 
change places with him. 



FORFEITS. 

Young peojde are often at a loss for good forfeits in their games. 
In the absence of advice upon the subject, the penalties they 
impose are sometimes vulgar, or highly absurd, creating conftision 
where innocent pleasure is designed. The following are suggested 
to help our young Mends out of the difficulty : — 

1. Mention the name of some remarkable person, and repeat 
an anecdote about him. 

2. Recite a piece of poetry, diverting or humorous. 
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3. Think of some individual in history &med for his justice. 

4. Mention one of the most recent of modem discoveries. 

5. Keep a serious isuce for five minutes. 

6. Sing a song. • 

7. A line of poetry being given, find another to ilKyme with it. 

8. The owner of the forfeit to stand in the centre of Hie 
room, and every one, in turn, i^equeats her to assume various 
attitudes. 

9. Tell a riddle or conundrum. 

10. Pay a compliment and undo it after, to every one present. 

11. Kiss some one throu^ the tongs. 

12. Danoe a hornpipe. 

13. Saji ^^ Around the rugged rock the ra^ad ittscals ran,'' five 
times without making a mistake. 

14. Repeat tlie names of all the Kings of England. 

15. Put yourself through the keyhole (this is done by writing 
the word " yourself" on paper, and then putting it through). 

16. Repeat the story of Alexander and Diogenes. 

17. Tell the name of an individual mentioned in history, &med 
for his love of truth. 

18. Find some similarity between a watch and an amusing 
companion. 

19. Repeat ^Ye times rapidly, ^< Yilly Yite and his Yife vent to 
Yinsor and Yest Yickham von Yitson Yednesday." 

30. Laugh in ope corner of the room, cry in another, yawn in 
a third, and dance in the fourth. 

21. Repeat, without stopping, '^ Bandy-Legg'd Bmradbo Mus* 
tacbio Whiskenfusticus the bold and brave Bombardino of Bagdad 
helped Abomilique Blue Beard Bashaw of Babelmaudel to beat 
down a Bumble Bee at Balsora." 
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22. Kneel to tlie Tvittiest, bow to l^e prettiest, and kiss the one 
that 70a love the best. 

23. Repeat the following :-^ 

'^ Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round, 
A round roll Robert Rowley rolled round; 
Where is the round roll Robert Rowley rolled round!" 

24. Spell CoQBtttndoople, a syllable at a timte. 

After spelling Con-stan-ti, all the others axe to cry out, no — 
no, meaning the next syllable. J£ the trick is not known, the 
speller will stop to see if a mistake has been made, which is 
imother forfeit ; on the contrary, if no pause m made, th^ forfeit is 
iiestored. 

26. A$k a question, which can only be answ^ed by saying 
" Yes." The question is, "What does YES spdl 1 " 

26. Rub one hand on your Ibr^ead, at the same time strike 
the other on the breast, without changing or ceasing the motion of 
either. 

27. The person whose forfeit 10 oaHed, must go round to all in 
the company, to toll them that he is going on a journey to R(»ne, 
and that he will feel great pleasure in taking anything for his 
Holiness the Pope. Eyery one must give something to the 
travdier* (The more cumbersome or awkward to carry, the jnore 
fun it occasions.) When he ha^ gathered all, he is to cany the 
things to one comer of die room and deposit lOiem, and thus end 
his penance. 

28. Repeat, without mistake: Fetor Piper picked a peck of 
pickled pepper, md if Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled p^pp«r, 
where'e the peck of piekled pepper Peter Piper picked? 

29. Say five flattoring words to Ihe persoi^ niazt to you, witihout 
making use of the lett^ L. 
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80. Saj to each person in the room, << You cannot say boo to a 
goose/' 

81. Kiss a box inside and outside, without its being opened. 
That is done in this way, first kiss the box inside of the room, and 
then take it outside of the room and kiss it there also. 

82. Count twenty backwards. 

88. Repeat the names of all the reigning Queens of England. 
84. Tell a short storj, or anecdote. 
86 Guess a riddle or conundrum. 

86. Sing a comic song. 

87. Spell "new door" in one word. This can be done by 
writing on a slate or piece of paper " one word." It will be seen 
that " new door " and " one word " contain exactly the same 
letters, though differently arranged. 

88. Eight forfeits may be redeemed together, by eight of the 
company dancing a quadrille, blind-folded. 

89. Laugh first, sing next, then cry, and lastly, whistle. 

40. Put one hand where the other cannot touch it. [The right 
hand to the left elbow.] 

41. Stand with your heels and back close to the wall— then 
stoop without moving your feet, and pick up the forfeit. 

42. Place your hands behind you, and guess who touches them. 
You are not to be released until you guess right. 

48. Say "Quizzical Quiz, kiss me quick" — nine times, without 
a mistake. 

44. Ask the person who owns the forfeit what musical instru- 
ment he likes best ; then require him to give an imitation of it. 

45. If a gentleman — he must put on a lad/s bonnet, and 
imitate the voice of the lady to whom it belongs ; if a lady, then 
a gentleman's hat, &c. [Sometimes these imitations are very 
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humorous. A sentence often used bj a person imitated should be 
chosen.] 

46. Go to service : apply to the person who holds the forfeits 
for a place — say " as maid of all work." The questions then to be 
asked are, " How do you washt" " How do you iron I" " How 
do you make a bed?" "How do you scrub the floor?" "How 
do you clean knives and forks?" &c. &c. The whole of these 
processes must be imitated by motions, and if the replies be 
satis&ctory, the forfeit must be given up. 

47. Put two chairs back to back, take off your shoes, and jump 
over them. (The fim consists in a mistaken idea that the chairs 
are to be jumped over, whereas it is only the shoes I) 

48. It is said there's a person you've loved since a boy, 
Whose hand you must kiss ere I give you this toy ; 
It is not your father, or mother, or sister. 

Nor cousin, nor Mend — ^take care not to miss, sir. 

[Himself.] 

49. Run, Robert, run to the river, run, with a rake in your 
hand, run, Robert, run. Tell me how many R's are there in that f 
None ; that 

50. Name the principal countries in Europe. 



RIDDLES, CHARADES, PUZZLES, 
AND CONUNDRUMS. 



Of all kinds of vadoor amusement, the Biddle is the most 
ancient. Many of tbe allegories and payables in the Holy 
Scriptures partake of the nature of riddles. You recollect that 
most venerable riddle which, it is said, the Sphinx proposed to the 
people of Thebes, and which was solved by CEdipus : ^< What 
is that which walks upon four legs in the morning, two in the 
day time, and three in the evening?'' The answer given was, Man 
-^because in his childhood he crawls on all fours, in manhood he 
walks erect, and in old age he goes with the assistance of a 
stick. Indeed, the literature of all nations abound in these ezerdses 
for ingenuity. I shall show you some few, original and selected, 
beginning with : — 

ENIGMAS. 

I. A PACK OF CARDS. 

In number we are fifty-two, 

A motley, quaint, and jovial crew ; 
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We go wherever fortune sends. 

By some deemed foes^ by others friends. 

In festive scenes we oft are found. 

In dissipation's haUs abound ; 

Four monarchies, with rogues in court, 

Each in i^pparel of a sort ; 

One makes his kingdom in the heart, 

Another takes the delving part, 

A third is armed quite savagely, 

A fourth lights up the other three. 

We have a pope, we have a deuce-^ 

I pray th' expression you'll excuse ; 

Our commons have their apple seed; 

But, 'stead of fruit, a noxious weed 

Springs up to choke the mind's best soil, 

And a frdse pleasure proves fierce toil ; 

A pack of wolves — ^we fleece the sheep, 

And leave them wasted hoars to reap. 



n. MEBBT THOUGHT. 

Sometimes Fm young, and sometimes old ; 
Sometimes Fm hot, and sometimes cold ; 
Sometimes Fm tmider, sometimes tough ; 
Sometimes Fm soft, and sometimes rough ; 
Sometimes Fm long, and sometimes round ; 
Sometimes a pointed ardi I'm found ; 
Sometimes do trembling lovers tiy 
By me in fortune's book to pry ; 
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Sometimes I soar to jon blue sky, 
Sometimes the depth of ocean try ; 
Sometimes I'm polish'd with nice care ; 
Sometimes I'm cut up, I declare ; 
Sometimes a throbbing bosom press ; 
Sometimes I'm roasted afler death. 

Without me mirth would idle lie, 
Without me laughter's self would die; 
And yet, with all the mirth I make. 
Most lovers try my heart to break I 
This may seem strange, yet stranger still 
The way I bend the stubborn will 
Of manhood. Aye — all, all do bend 
Beneath my poVr, and call me fiiend. 
See, how I revel with that child — 
I'm &irly caught, her glee 's so wild ! 
What is my name, iGair maiden, say? 
Proclaim it quick, and laugh away I 



in. DAVID. 

Five hundred begins, five hundred ends it, 

Five in the middle is seen ; 
The first of all figures, the first of all letters, 

Take up their stations between. 
Join all together, and then you will bring 

Before you the name of an eminent king. 
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IV. WOMAN. 



Vm neither man, fish, beast, or bird, 

Insect or reptile none ; 
Yet live and breathe, — though, on my word, 

My origin was bone. 
As soon as you have found my name 

All doubts will disappear ; 
Then &il not to reveal the same 

Unto us without fear. 



V. THE LETTEB E. 

Tho' but small my size and figure, 
Yet I am in general use ; 

To eVry blessing I contribute, 
To all happiness conduce. 

No delight exists without me ; 

I attend each beau and belle ; 
Also grace the shepherd's cottage, 

And the hermit's lonely cell. 

From the king Tm ever banish'd, 
In his court Fm never seen ; 

But I with redoubled duty 
Daily wait upon the queen. 
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I belong to men of learning, 

Dwell with genius, taste, and sense ; 

Yet to ey'ry simple blockhead 
I mj friendly aid dispense. 

I promote the noblest feelings. 
And from virtue ne'er remove. 

I was never in a passion ; 
But I always am in love. 

I partake of each amusement, 
And of pleasure have my share ; 

Yet I'm oft observ'd in trouble, 
And can never fly from care. 

Stranger to malicious bosoms, 
Gentle breasts my influence find ; 

Yet tho' in your hearts you place me, 
I am never in your mind. 

I am ever in amazement^ 

Deal in wonder and surprise ; 

Never in your sight appearingi 
Yet I'm here before your eyes. 
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YI. MOOKSHINE. 

I ¥dth borrow'd silver shine — 

What you see is none of mine. 

First I show you but a quarter, 

Like the bow that guards the Tartar ; 

Then the half, and then the whole, 

Eyer dancing round a pole. 

And, what will raise your admiration, 

I am not one of man's creation, 

But sprung (and I this truth maintain), 

Like Pallas, from my father's brain. 

And, after aU, I chiefly owe 

My beauty to the shades below. 

Most wondVous forms you see me wear — 

A man, a woman, lion, bear, 

A flsh, a fowl, a cloud, a field — 

All figures heav'n or earth can yield ; 

Like Daphne, sometimes in a tree, 

Yet I not one of all you see. 



Vn. THE LETTER A. 

All philosophers say that I dwell in the head ; 

That the brain is made perfect through me. 
In cottage or palace I live it is said, 

But in sadness I ever must be. 

H 
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In amusements Fm anxious my form to display ; 

But thej banish me always in mirth. 
Though first of my kind, 'twas declared t'other day 

I was nothing in wisdom or worth. 



Vni. A MASK. 

When first my maker formed me t© his mind, 
He gave me eyes, yet left me dark and blind ; 
He formed a nose, yet left me without smell ; 
A mouth, but neither voice nor tongue to tell. 
The world me use ; yet oft the fair, thro' me, 
Altho' I hide the &ce, do plainly see. 



IX. A SHIP. 

Her body 's sound, her brave attire complete, 

And her attendants are both small and great ; 

Two friends she hath, by whom she seeks her chance, 

The one supports, the other does advance 

Her in her progress ; but they both at last 

Her enemies turn, and she's in danger cast. 

Her hope was firm, her strength did not decay. 

Though these two friends assailed her night and day ; 

She was directed by a little guide 

In that, her great distress, to turn aside 

Unto a place to which she was addressed, 

Where she with her attendants take their rest. 
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X. A FLAG. 



Proudly I'm borne o'er the billowy sea, <^^ 
And £u:-distant nations have trembled at me ; 
Yet my office, at times, is so mean and so low, 
I am subject to many an insult anS blow. 

By the side of the millstream I fearlessly rest, 
And gracefully bend o'er the lake's glassy breast ; ^*^ 
Yet the glory of England I bear fitr and wide, 
And under me thousands have fought and have died. 

Though 'tis true that^ whene'er I appear in the street, 
I am trampled in scorn by the crowd's busy feet, *^^ 
I am often exalted in station and place, 
And to strike me has ever been held a disgrace ! 

How often I claim your attention and care. 
And repay you with smiles in your blooming parterre; 
Then what can I be, who am known near and far. 
And so gentle in peace, and so fear&l in war ? 

<*^ Flag, a banner; *^ Flag, a water plant; ^^^ Flag, flagstones, 
pavement ; ^^' Flag, the common iris. 



(4) 
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CHARADES. 



The following charade, by the late Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
appeared originallj in " KmghVa London Magazine,*' Miss Mitford, 
in her ^^ Literary EecoUecHom,'* says she has been unable to 
discover its meaning. 

Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt, 

Sooth, 'twas an awful day ; 
And though in that old age of sport 
The rufflers of the camp and court 

Had little time to pray, 
Tis said that Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 

My first to all the brave and proud 

Who see to-morrow's sun ; 
My next with her cold and quiet cloud 
To those who find their dewy shroud 

Before to-day be done. 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies. 

This Charade h^a appeared in various periodicals and news- 
papers, but no successful solution has been arrived at. We venture 
to suggest the following :— 
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Would I could grasp a Campbell's lyric pen, 
Then could I justice do to '^ arms and men," 
And sing the well-fought field of Agincourt, 
Where, hand to hand, mixed in bloody sport. 
The host of France, vain of superior might. 
By English valour were o'erthrown in fight, 
And bade to wealth and &ine a long Oood Night ! 



n. FIBEFLT. 

The Indian lover burst 

From his lone cot by night ; 
When Love has lit mj firsts 
In hearts by passion nurst, 

Oh ! who shall quench the light? 

The Indian left the eJiore, 

He heard the night-wind sing, 
And cursed the tardy oar. 
And wish'd that he could soar 
Upon my seconded wing. 

The blast came cold and damp. 
But, all the voyage through, ~ 
I lent my lingering lamp. 
As o'er the marshy swamp, 
He paddled his canoe. 



The above is also by Mr. Praed. 
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III. EYE. 



A word of one syllable, easy and short, 
Bead backwards and forwards the same, 

It expresses the sentiments warm from the heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 



IV. RAINBOW. 

A bridge of pearl, in cunning wise 

Built o'er a sea of gray ; 
With lightning speed 'tis seen to rise 

Over our heads away. 

The largest ship, with loftiest mast, 
Rides 'neath its arched span ; 

Over the bridge no man hath passed 
Since first this world began. 

It comes with the storm, and dies away 
When the waterfioods abate ; 

The bridge's name, now I pray thee say, 
And who did the bridge create? 

POETICAL ANSWER. 

There is a mystic bridge so high, 
Its arch extends athwart the sky, 
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And reaehes o'er creation wide ; 

'Neath it the largest ships do glide. 

Across this bridge of wondrous span, 

Never has trod the foot of man. 

It is seen when the storm does sweep 

Over the earth, and mighty deep, 

And when the storm resigns its swaj, 

Then &st the Raikbow melts away* 

Who could then make this bridge so grand! 

An All-powerfiil, Almighty hand. 



Y. CAPBICE GAP-mCE. 

My first, if it fits, may be worn by us all; 

My second has travell'd at least from Bengal. 

My whole is your scorn — ^yet, command your surprise, 

I sometimes have goyem'd the good and the wise. * 



TI. A BLACK ETE. 

My first is ever dull and sad, 

An emblem meet of woe ; 
My second, all in brightness dad, 

A thousand things may learn and show. 
The whole, if nature's gift, some say, 

An object is of love ; 
But should it come another way, 
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It might, as you were grave or gay, 
Or mirth or pity move. 



Vn. LOADSTOmS. 

My first possesses power so great, 
The strongest bend to it as fate ; 
My second is by all despised, 
And yet by all is greatly priz'd ; 
Now sunk to earth, trod under feet, 
Then in the most exalted seat ; 
My third has such attractive charms, 
It wins e'en dullness to its arms. 



Vin. WHEAT. 

I am an article much used in this nation, 

Yet on me some folks want to put a taxation ; ^'^ 

Take one letter from me, and quickly you can 

Find what is very beneficial to man ; ^'^ 

Take two letters from me, and then will i^pear 

What I &ncy you do every day in the year. 



(1) 



Wheat; <*> Heat; <^> Eat This is a Logogriph rather than a 



Charade. 
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LOGOGRIPHS. 



The Logogriph Ib a kind of Charade in which one word, and 
usually a short one, is made to undergo several transformations, 
and to be significant of more than one thing. The following 
is generaUy attributed to Canning : — 



^^ There is a noun of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil slumber ; 
Now any other noun you take, 
By adding <' s" you pluAtl make ; 
But if you add an " s" to tlus, 
Strange is the metamorphosis ; 
Plural is plural now no more. 
And sweet what bitter was before." 
The word is caresj <<a noun of plural number ;" add an «, and it 
becomes caress, — '< sweet what bitter was before." 

The next is exceedingly ingenious. The word ^^Cod," a fish, is 
the one employed. 



*' Cut off my head, how singular I act ; ^^^ 
Cut off my tail, a plural I appear ; ^'^ 
Cut off my head and tail — most curious fact— 
Although my middle 's left, there 's nothing there I ^'^ 
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What is my head cut off I A sounding sea ! ^*> 
What is my tail cut off? A flowing river ! ^®^ 

Amid its foaming depths I fearless play, 

Parent of softest sounds, ^*> though mute for ever." ^^^ 

<^> Odd ; w Co. (Company) ; <»> O. (nought, nothing) ; <*> C. 
(Sea) ; <*> D. (river Dee) ; <*> The sound, or air-bladder of the cod is 
eaten and considered a delicacy ; <^ The cod fish. 

Mr. T. B. Macaulay is said to be the author of this clever 
Logogriph. 



in. SPACE, PACE, ACE. 

To half disarm the critic of his scoff 
I ought to sing, I have Two Heads to doff; 
Retaining these, with. all my form entire, • 
To elevated station I aspire ; 
Then, tho' I simple seem, I am profound, 
Affording no appearance of a bound. 
Becoming less elated, as 'twould seem, 
I show productions, fond of solar gleam. 
Here, tho' oft large, I look extremely less 
Than what I seemed in elevated dress. 
Capricious, I yet grow exiguous more. 
While waves refresh me by the shelly shore. 
'Tis now my hour to lose my foremost head. 
Whence, nevertheless, my form will not be dead. 
Fm then— of measurVd length — of service made 
By State-defenders, as they may parade ; 
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But when a rout ensues, no soldier heeds 
My mork'd appearance on the hills or meads. 
My second head must now be cast aside, 
When, lo I I smile beside feir dotage-pride. 
I form desired, I often change my place. 
Unfolding a quadruple, quaintish face. 
That reader readily might think should scare 
A delicately fashion'd, feeling fair ; 
Yet, beaming beauty, in a garment gay. 
From mine engaging touch turns not away ; 
But, rather, often may invite my glance, 
Tho' closely by is the delightsome dance ! 
The winning waltzes lack attraction quite. 
When, like a snake, I captivate the sight ; 
The fascination, jfinding fuel, grows 
A fiery feeling, that sound sense overthrows. 
Now let my muse a moral mould hereby. 
But not until their fortunes maids may try : 
When these unravel my mysterious yam. 
Will she proceed to dutifully warm. 



IT. CHAIR, HAIR, AIR. 

My whole is in cottage, and palace, and hall, 
And is constantly used by the great and the small. 
Beheaded, it still is attached to a head. 
And of various colours, black, brown, white, or red. 
Behead it again, and all heads would lie low. 
If deprived of its aid, as you probably know. 
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ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 



These require considerable study, but it has been thought right 
to give some few specimens of a very pleasant and ingenious way 
of spending a few hours on a winter's evening. 

1. There is a certain number which is divided into four parts. 
To the first part you add 2, from the second part you subtract 2, 
the third part you multiply by 2, and the fourth part you divide 
by 2, and the mm of the addition, the remainder of the subtraction, 
the product of the multiplication, and the quotient of the division, 
are all equal and precisely the same. How is this ? 

Answer, The number is 46, which, divided into four parts, viz. : 
8, 12, 5, and 20, which equal 45. To the first part you add 
2: 8-1-2=10; fi^m the second you subtract 2: 12—2=10; the 
third part you multiply by 2: 6X2=10; and the fourth part you 
divide by 2 : 20-r2=10. Consequently the sum of the addition, 
the remainder of the subtraction, the product of the multiplication, 
and the quotient of the division are precisely the same — 10. 

2. Three persons are disputing about their money. Says A to 
B and C — ^' If eleven sovereigns were added to my money, I should 
have as much as you both." Then replied B, '' If eleven sove- 
reigns were added to my money, I should have twice as much as 
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you both 1 " And then said C, ^' If eleven sovereigns were added to 
my stock, I should have three times as much as you both." How 
much had each? 

Anav^er. A had 1; B 5; and C, 7 sovereigns. Thus, A, 
1+11=12; B, 6+11=16; C, 7+11=18. 

3. On being asked how old he was, a gentleman replied—" The 
square of my age 60 years ago is double my present age." How 
old was he ? 

An8tcer, The gentleman's age was 72. Thus: 60 years ago 
he was 12 years of age. The square of 12 is 144, which, divided 
by 2, gives 72. 

4. I owe twenty shillings to four persons, and have only nine- 
teen shillings with which to pay them. How can I pay them all 
their &dr demands without deduction from any ? 

Answer. The half, one-third, one-sixth, and one nineteenth of 
nineteen shillings are — 9s. 6d.+6s. 4d.+3&. 2d.+ls.=20s. This, 
however, is only a payment upon paper. 

5. Divide the number 13 into three parts, so that their squares 
may have equal differences, and the sum of their squares may 
be 76. 

Answer. 1+6+7=13. 

1x1=1 

6x6=26 — difference 24 

7x7=49— difference 24 

76— Proof. 
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6. Sir Isaac Newton's Problem. 

Can any of our readers furnish an arithmetical solution of the 
following problem by Sir Isaac Newton : — If 12 oxen will eat 3-^ 
acres of grass in 4 weeks, and 21 oxen will eat 10 acres of grasa 
in 9 weeks, how many oxen will eat 24 acres in 18 weeks— ^^ 
grass being allowed to grow uniformly. 

Answer. J£ twelve oxen eat 8J acres in 4 weeks, 86 oxen will 
eat 10 acres. Then, 86x4=144, and 21x9=189; increase, 45 
in 5 weeks, and the increase in 14 weeks will be 5 : 14 : : 45 : 126, 
which+144=270, and 270-rl8=15 oxen; but in the last case 
there is 24 acres ; therefore, 10 : 24 : : 15 : 86, or 86 oxen mil eat 
24 acres in 18 weeks. 

Or, if 21 oxen eat 10 acres in 9 weeks, 7 oxen will eat 3^ acres 
in 9 weeks; then 12^x8x4=160, and 7x8^x9=210, increase 50 
in 5 weeks, and 6 : 14 : : 50 : 140, which-l- 160=800, and 300-!- 
(8Jxl8)=5 oxen ; but there are 24 acres instead of 8^ acres; there- 
fore 8^ : 24 : : 3=86 oxen, which is the number required. 

7. If six the third of twenty be. 
What is the fourth of thirty-three, 
Armuer, Thus : As V : 6 : : ^ • 7H> the answer required. Thai 
is, as the true third of 20 is to the supposed third of 20, so is the 
true fourth to the supposed fourth of 88. 

8. A milkmaid was sent to a form to purchase eight quarts of 
milk, which she carried in an eight-quart pot. As she was return- 
ing, she met a young woman, with a five-quart tin and a three- 
quart tin, going to the same place for the same quantity of milk. 
The milkmaid told her she had eight quarts, and that the &.rmer 
had no more to dispose of; but, if she had a mind, she would let 
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her have four quarts of hers. So they divided the milk, with these 
measures, into equal parts. How did they do it I 

Answer, FUl the three-quart tin and empty it into the five ditto. 
Fill the three-quart a second time and^/Z the five-quart, which will 
leave one quart in the three-quart tin. Then empty the five-quarts 
into the eight-quart pot, and put the one-quart into the five-quart 
tin. Once more fill the three-quart tin from the eight-quart pot, 
which will leave yJmr quarts in the eight-quart pot. 

9. A Billion. — ^What is a billion ? The reply is simple enough : 
a million times a million. This is quickly written, and more quickly 
still pronounced. But no man is able to count it. You may 
count 160 or 170 a minute; but let us suppose that you go as high 
as 200 in a minute ; then an hour will produce 12,000 ; a day, 
288,000, even supposing that it were possible to work for the whole 
twenty-four hours ; and a year, or 365 days (for every four years you 
may rest a day from counting, during leap year), 105,120,000. Let 
us suppose, then, that Adam, at the beginning of his existence, 
had begun to count, had continued to do so, and was counting 
still ; he would not even now, according to the generally supposed 
date of Adam's creation, have counted enough. To count a billion 
would require 9,512 years, 34 days, 5 hours, and 20 minutes, at 
the above mentioned rate of 200 a minute. 
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MECHANICAL PUZZLES. 



1. Ingenious artist pray disclose. 
How I nine trees can so dispose, 
That these ten rows shall formed be, 
And every row consist of three f 
Answer. Plant the trees in this way : 



2. Place eight coins in a row, as under, and lay them in four 
couples, removing only one at a time, passing over two each time. 

12 3 45678 

Answer. Place 4 on 7, 6 on 2, 5 on 8, and 3 on 1. Recollect 
always to begin with either 4 or 5. The same trick may be thus 
performed : place 5 on 2, 3 on 7, 8 on 6, and 4 on 1. 

3. Draw six lines as under, add five other lines, and make the 
whole form nine. 

I I I I I I 

Answer. NINE. 
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4. The half of twelve is severi^ as I can show ; 
The half of thirteen eight : can this be so ? 

A^^„^ VII VIII 

Answer. 7^1 TTTTl 

5. Alive or dead. 

These dogs are dead, perhaps you'll say ; 
Add four lines and then they'll run away. 
Answer. Draw the dogs aa they are here : then tura them round 
and add the four lines corresponding to the dotted lines in the 
diagram. 
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6. Plant four trees at equal distances from each other. 

Answer, To plant four trees at equal distances from each other 
it would be necessary to place one on each point of the base of a 
tetrahedron, and a fourth on the apex or top. A 
tetrahedron, as defined by Euclid, the mathematician, 
is a solid figure, bounded by four equilateral triangles ; 
and to place the four trees as proposed, it would be Tetrahedron, 
necessary to raise a mound on the base of an equilateral triangle, 
so that the top of it, where the fourth tree is to be planted, should 
be equally distant from the three points of the middle trian'gle 
or base. 



4 



7. Of five pieces of wood, or paper, cut in the foUowing shapes, 
form a cross. 




Answer. Cut three pieces the shape of No. 1, and two other 
pieces like 2 and 3, and place them together, thus : 
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Many other curious shapes may be formed of these ^ve pieces 
of wood. 

8. A charitable individual built a house in one comer of a 
square plot of ground, and let it to four persons. In the ground 
were four cherry trees, and it was necessary so to divide it, that 
each person might have a tree and an equal portion of garden 
ground. Here is a sketch of the plot. How is it to be divided 1 




Answer. 
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9. Take eight pieces of paper, or thin wood, of the shape of No. 
1, four of the shape of No. 2, and four shaped like No. 3, and 
make a perfect square. 




Afiswer. Let the several pieces be careftdly cut out, and placed 
together as follows, remembering to keep the proper proportions, 
or the puzzle will be a failure. 



l\ 1 


/aX 


y 


K 
\ 


<^ 


\3/ 


z 


^ / y- 


\ ^ 


X 



10. Fasten two persons' hands, as in the figure below, and 
disengage them without untying either of the strings. 
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Answer. Take one of the strings, and pass it in a loop upward, 
under the string which binds the wrist of the opposite person, then 
draw the loop through and enlarge it, and by passing it over the 
hand the release may be easily effected. 

Many puzzles of this kind may be purchased cheaply in the 
Lowther Arcade and other places. Very little practice is neces- 
sary in order to succeed perfectly with all such mechanical toys, 
as the Chinese rings, the four pairs of rings, the board and the 
string, <&c. Explanations of these are not given, as they would 
only be properly made by a regular scientific workman. The 
explanations are always sold with the toys. 

11. There is a square piece of land containing twenty-five acres, 
designed for the reception of twenty-four poor men and their gover- 
nor, who are each to have a house situated in its own ground, the 
governor's in the centre. How many people's land must the gover- 
nor pass through before he gets to the outside of the whole ? 
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Two ; for the ground being a square, it will consist of twenty- 
five plots, each containing five acres, as seen in the diagram. 

12. Ingenious artists, praj dispose, 

Twenty-four trees in twenty-eight rows; 
Three trees Td have in every row, 
A pond in the midst Pd have also ; 
A plan of it I fain would have, 
Which makes me your assistance crave. 

Answer. 

« « « 

« « ♦ 

« • » 

♦ * « (^^ ♦ ♦ » 



o 



« • « 

« » « 
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CONUNDRUMS. 



The simplest and most amusing of all kinds of riddle is the 
connndrum, which has been happily described as a sort of riddle 
in which some odd resemblance between things quite unlike is 
proposed for discovery. In the following, the answers have been 
placed after each one, as it is supposed the reader will learn any 
he or she thinks fit, and so dispense with the book in company. 

1. If I were dining with the Queen's husband, and he were 
to give me my choice of wines, what place should I be likely to 
name in my reply! Port, O Prince, (Port-au-prince). 

2. Why is the letter J like the end of spring? Because it is 
the beginning of June. 

3. Why is a benevolent lady like all the rest of her sex? 
Because she is a kind woman, and the rest are woman-kind. 

4. What is the difference between a dirty housemaid and a 
cochin-china? One is a foul domestic, and the other a domestic 
fowL 

5. Why is an egg like a colt? Because it is of little use till 
it is broken. 

6. How can a man who has no wings be said to be winged in 
a duel? Because in fighting a duel he has made a goose of 
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7. When may the black man be said to change his colour? 
When he is a lucky wight (white). 

8. If Rowland Hill were to give each of his children a half 
sovereign, why would he be like the rising sun ? Because he tips 
the little hills with gold, 

9. Why is a stupid fellow under a bridge a bit of a wag? 
Because he has an arch way about him. 

10. If spectacles could speak, what ancient author would they 
be likely to mention ? Eusebius, (you see by us.) 

11. Why is an ^gg partially boiled like one over boiled? 
Because it is hardly done. 

12. Why would a tanner make a good chemist? Because 
he understand oxides (ox hides). 

13. When is a bottle like Ireland? When it has a ccyrk in it. 

14. Curtail and behead a town in France. 
Composed of letters ^re, 
And your mother you will then disclose, 
As sure as you're alive. 
The town is Bevel in Upper (raronne, curtaUed and beheaded gives 
us Eve, the mother of us all. 

15. What is the first money-purchase recorded, and what was 
the object purchased? It would appear that Abraham had very 
early purchased slaves with money (Gen. xvii. 1 3) ; \>\xt the first 
special transaction was that mentioned in chap, xxiii. of Genesis, 
in which he purchased the cave of Machpelah as a burial-place for 
his wife Sarah. 

16. I went into the woods and got it; I sat down and searched 
for it ; came home and found it about me ? 

Answer, A thorn in the foot. 

17. How many Kings have been crowned in England since the 
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conquest? Only one, James the First, who was already king of 
Scotland. The rest were not legally kings till they were crowned. 

18. The gift of heaven and the motion attending it make an 
early flower, what is it ? Snowdrop. 

19 Explain the five Arab maxims following: — 



Never 


All 


For he 
who 


Every 
thing 


Often 


More 
than 


Tell 


You may 
know 


Tells 


He knows 


Tells 


He knows 


Attempt 


You can 
do 


Attempts 


He can do 


Attempts 


He can do 


Believe 


You may 
hear 


Believes 


He hears 


Believes 


He hears 


Layout 


You can 
afford 


Lays out 


He can 
afford 


Lays out 


He can 
afford 


Decide 
upon 


You may 
see 


Decides 
upon 


He sees 


Decides 
upon 


He sees 



AnsK^er. Read the first and second alternately. "Never tell 
all you may know, for he who tells everything he knows, often 
tells more than he knows." Then the first and third, first and 
fourth, first and fifth. 

20. Why is love like a potato 1 Because it springs fix)m the 
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21. What colour is grass when covered with snowt Invisible 
green. 

22. When is a fiunilj worth tenpence ! When it has a Frank 
(franc) in it. 

23. What is the most useful letter to a deaf old lady? A, 
because it makes her hear, 

24. When may a chair be said to . dislike you ? "^^Tien it can- 
not bear you. 

25. When is the letter F like death? Because it makes allfaU. 

26. When are you like a looking-glass? When you reflect. 

27. When is a dock guilly of misdemeanour? When it strikes 
one. 

28. What part of London is like a lame man? Cripplegate 
(cripple gait). 

29. Why are good resolutions like fainting ladies? Because 
they want carrying out. 

30. When is rice like the earth? When it is ground. 

31. Why is a thing forgotten like a drawn tooth? Because 
it is out of your head. 

32. Why is an oyster the most wonderful thing in nature? 
Because it has a beard without a chin, and leaves its bed to be 
" tucked in." 

33. What sort of cookery does a young lady most frequently 
perform ? Dressing her hair, (hare). 

34. When are two young ladies like the wings of a fowl? 
When they have a merry thought between them. 

35. Why are three objections like the tippler's morning draught? 
Because there are three scruples to a dram, 

36. Why is a schoolmistress like the letter C? Because she 
forms lasses in classes. 
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37. When is a window like a star! When it's a skylight. 

38. Why are sailors careless people. Because they are always 
in a mess at sea. 

39. Why is a handsome girl like a capital mirror! Because 
she is a good-looking lass, (good looking-glass.) 

40. Why is com like a rose bush? Because both are pmed 
for their flower, (flour.) 

41. What word is that which, if you remove a letter, makes you 
sick I Music, (u-sic). 

42. Rob majesty of its externals, and what is it? A jest, 
m(ajest)y. 
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43. What is placed before gentlemen's houses with what grows 
in their gardens. 

44. What pleases when in the air, and what a horse cannot 
abide ? x 

45. Half a carman and the whole country. 

46. A man's name, and a part of a goose. 

47. What Goliah carried to battle, and the head of the nation. 

48. An animal common in Wales, and what is very common in 
England after marriage. 

Answer, 43, Wallflower; 44, Larkspur; 45, Carnation; 46, 
Jonquil (John Quill) ; 47, Kingspear ; 48, Goatrue. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 



ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES. 

1. Gain or cut — Agincourt. 

2. Men in rank — ^Inkerman. 

3. Leo to war — Waterloo. 

4. Idol— Lodi. 

5. Care — Acre. 

6. Line — Nile. 

7. A drama — ^Armada. 

8. Leam so — Orleans. 

9. Seagirl — ^Algiers. 

10. Ram's not room — Marston Moor. 
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ANAGRAMS. 



CELEBRATED MEN. 

1 . We all make his praise — William Shakspeare. 

2. Dig over Tom's hill — Oliver Goldsmith. 

3. Will it harm, O hag — William Hogarth. 

4. John's ready soul — Joshua Beynolds 

5. Ha ! Meg Jogs^-James Hogg. 

6. Hang joy — ^John Gay. 

7. Throw sword — Wordsworth. • 

8. I will, I am— William. 

9. Roar, toss, lava— Sal vator Rosa. 
10. Gin, dram — Mignard. 



J 
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REBUSES. 



The Rebus is defined by Dr. Johnson as a word represented by 
a picture. 

I. SLEEP. 

The £Either of the Grecian Jove ; ^^^ 

A little boy who's blind ; ^^^ 
The foremost land in all the world ; ^'^ 

The mother of mankind ; ^*^ 
A poet nfhose love sonnets are 

Still very much admired. ^*^ 
The initial letters will declare 

A blessing to the tired. ^'^ 

Anstver. <^> Saturn; <*>Love; <*> England; ^Eve; <»> Plutarch. 
The initials of the whole make the word sleep. 



II. THE ROYAL NAVY. 

An ancient Greek, who won a naval name ; ^^^ 
A sparkling Star of very ancient fame ; ^'^ 
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A placid Period, luring poet pen ; ^^^ 

A rolling RoTer thro' the gloomy glen ; <*> 

A precious Place in Epicure's esteem ; ^^^ 

A Time that thought doth often orient deem ; <*^ 

A Creeping Creature that destroyed a queen ; ^^^ 

An Earth, that alter'd is exalted seen ; ^^^ 

A Sheet, surprising us at various hours ; ^'^ 

A Stay, that settles by Neptunian boVrs ; ^^^^ 

A goodly Gift love lets us often con ; ^"^ 

A Spur, oft shaping seabo/s shaking throne. ^**^ 

Observe, O lovers of the saline seas, 

A Maze, that clear'd, must loyal ladies please : 

We scai'ce require to sing th' initials fair 

Of twelve screened words in beauty set with care. 

The task performed, a sentence will remain, 

That approbation from the true will gain ! 

This might be clue sufficient for a maze 

So simple in these riddle-reading days. 

But we, to lessen thought in fairy heart, 

Will yet a further inkling-touch impart. 

This note, Norisa, that our sentence shows. 

An Albyn bulwark, daunting daring foes ! 

Answer. <'> Themistocles; <*> Hesperus ; ^^> Even ; <*> Rill ; <*> Oven ; 
<*> Yore ; <^ Asp ; <®> Lime ; <•> Newspaper ; <^°> Anchor ; <"> Volume ; 
<^^> Yard. The initials of the whole. The Boyal Navy. 
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PARLOUR MAGIC. 



Under thia head it is intended to include only those tricks and 
exi)eriment8 that can really be performed in a parlour, and without 
much previous preparation, any very complicated 'apparatus, or any 
large amount of skill. Some of the tricks performed by the great 
Wizards of the North (or South), are very simple; but the majority 
of them depend for their success upon costly apparatus, curious 
mechanical contrivances, magnetism, electricity, or well-taught 
confederates. Now, as these cannot be said to be at the command 
of many boys, and as their preparation is very expensive, and 
sometimes dangerous, they are purposely omitted. Those, how- 
ever, that are introduced in the following pages will be found not 
only amusing and instructive, but of easy performance. 



I. HOW TO MAKE IT DIFFICULT TO CARRY A MATCH 
OF WOOD OUT THE R003I. 

Take a piece of wood, such as a lucifer matoh, and say to one 
of the company: "How long do you think it would take you 
to carry this piece of wood into the next room?" "Haifa 
minute," perhaps one will reply. "Well," try then," say you; 
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" carry it/' You then cut off little pieces, and give them to him, 
one by one. He will soon be tired of the experiment. 



II. AK IMPOSSIBLE JUHP. 

Take a ruler, or any other piece of wood, and ask whether, if 
you laid it down on the ground, any of the company could jump 
over it : of course one or two will express their readiness to jump 
over 80 small an obstruction ; then lay the ruler on the ground, 
close against the wall, and tell them to try. I think they will find 
it difficult. 



III. TO MAKE A CIRCLE OUT OF WHICH IT IS 
UIP088IBLE TO JUMP. 

Take a piece of chalk, and ask, if you make a circle, whether 
any one standing in it thinks he can jump out of it. As soon a^ 
one proposes to do so, bring him into the centre of the room, draw 
a circle with the chalk round his jacket, and say, ^'Now, jump out 
of it!" 



IV. AN IMPOSSIBLE WALK. 

Ask one of your party whether she thinks, if she clasped her 
hands, she could walk out of the room. On her saying she could, 
request her to pass her arm round the leg of the table or piano. 
Join her hands, and walk away. 

o 
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v. TO SUSPEND A RIKG BT A BURNT THREAD. 

Soak the thread in salt, diy it, and tie it to a ring ; if the thread 
is now burnt, it will be found that the ashes of the thread will 
suspend the ring. A touch will break the thread, and allow the 
ring to drop on the floor. 



VI. TO TURN A GLASS OF WATER UPSIDE DOWN, WITHOUT 
SPILLING ANT OP ITS CONTENTS. 

Fill a glass carefully, place a piece of paper on the top, place 
your hand on the paper, and tilt the glass round sharply, when it 
will be found that the pressure of the air, upwards, on the paper, 
will retain the water. The glass may then be held by the foot. 



VII. THE HAT TRICK. 

FiU a small glass with water, cover it with a hat, and profess 
your readiness to drink it without touching the hat. Put your 
head under the table, make a noise as if drinking, rise and wipe 
your lips. The company, thinking you have drank the water, one 
of them will certainly take up the hat to see. As soon as the hat 
is removed, take up the glass and drink its contents. ** There," 
say vou, " You see I have not touched the hat !" 
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Vin. THE INCOMBUSTIBLE THREAD. 

Wind some linen thread tightly round a smooth pebble, and 
secure the end ; then, if you expose it to the flame of a lamp or 
candle, the thread will not bum ; for the caloric (or heat) traverses 
the thread, without remaining in it, and attacks the stone. The 
same sort of trick may be performed with a poker, round which is 
evenly pasted a sheet of paper. You can poke the flre with it 
without burning the paper. 



IX. TO SPLIT A PIECE OF MONEY INTO TWO PARTS. 

Fix three pins into a piece of wood, thus • . • and lay the piece 
of money upon them ; then place a heap of the flowers of sulphur 
below the piece of money, pile another heap of sulphur above it, 
and set fire to them. When the flame is extinct, you will find on 
the upper part of the coin a thin plate of metal, which has been 
detached from it. 



X. TO MELT A COIN IN A WALNUT SHELL, WITHOUT INJURY 
TO THE SHELL. 

Place the coin into half a walnut shell, and fill it up with a 
mixture of three parts of dry pounded nitre, one part of flowers of 
sulphur, and a little sawdust well sifted. Light it, and when the 
mixture is melted, it will be seen that the coin is also melted, the 
shell not having sustained any injury. 
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XI. THE CHANGEABLE PICTURE. 



First sketch a landscape in Indian ink; it should represent 
either a winter scene or a mountain district, the snowy Alps or 
Pyrenees ; when complete, touch the sky and frozen lakes with a 
solution of acetate of cobalt. The thatch of cottages, and some of 
the flowers, must receive an application of a solution of muriate of 
copper, the trees and sward are to be treated in a like manner with 
muriate of cobalt. All these solutions should be used of various 
strengths, according to the depth of colour desired, and applied 
with care and skill. These liquids will impart little or no colour 
to the picture, and when dry, it will remain, as before, a " winter 
scene." But if at any time the picture be held to the fire, or 
slightly warmed, the scene changes — the sky becomes blue, the ice 
and snow from the trees and grass melt away, and they assume a 
foliage of a lively green ; the flowers alter in like manner, and 
a "summer view" is represented. When the picture becomes 
cold, it passes again to its original tint ; thus exhibiting strikingly 
the changes of matter by the application of heat, and at the same 
time affording much amusement. 



XII. HOW TO DISCOVER THE POSSESSORS OF ANY ARTICLES TAKEN 
FROM THE TABLE DURING YOUR ABSENCE. 

Any articles will do for this trick; rings, watches, pins, &c 
We will suppose a ring, a shilling, and a glove to be chosen. 
Then you can say : — 

" Here, ladies and gentlemen, you observe all these articles — a 
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ring, a shiUing, and a glove. May I request the three ladies 
sitting in firont to take each one of the articles ; but thej must be 
taken so secretly, that I may not have the slightest knowledge of 
the selection that is made. I have here, you also perceiTc, twenty- 
lour round cards ; one of which I shall give to one of the ladies, 
whom we will call Lady Unit, two to the second, whom we will 
style Lady Duo, and three to Lady C. ; leaving the eighteen by 
themselves on the table. I will now retire for a few moments, 
that the ladies may, entirely without my knowledge, make their 
choice. I have only to request, as another &vour, that the lady 
who selects the ring wiU take from the cards on the table as many 
as she already possesses ; the lady who selects the shilling, twice 
as many ; and the lady who has the glove, four times as many as 
have been now received. (The conjurer then retires, but presently 
returns.) Having returned, say: — ^I have now to inform this 
noble company that Lady Unit has the ring. Lady Duo the 
shilling, and Lady C. the glove." Take them with the words — 
*^ Ladies you have my best thanks." 

The solution of this cs^ital tri<^ is as follows: call the ring 
A, the shilling £, and the glove I, and distinguish the persons as 
you have recently done, or by calling them first, second, and third; 
then let the persons take the cards from the heap in your absence, 
and on returning, you may discover the article each person has 
taken from the cards that remain on the table, and the following 
Latin words I — 

12 3 5 6 7. 

Sakt cesta anmus sanita vita quies. 

In making use of these words, it must be remembered that there 
can n^ver be 4 cards, but that there can only remain 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
or 7 cards. It must likewise be noticed that each syllable contains 
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one of the vowels made to represent the articles proposed, and that 
the first syllable of each word must be considered as representing 
the first person, and the second syllable the second, and so on. 
This being comprehended, should there remain only one counter, 
then taking the Latin line, you must employ the first two syllables, 
BcU've, the first of which, that containing A, shows that the first 
person has the ring represented by A; and the second syllable, 
that containing E, shows that the second person has the shilling 
represented by E ; from which it is dear that the third person has 
the glove. If two cards should remain, you must take the second 
word, cesta, the first syllable of which, containing E, will show 
that the first person has the shilling represented by E ; and the 
second syllable, containing A, will show that the second person 
has the ring represented by A. In general, whatever number of 
cards remain, that the word of the line which is pointed out by the 
same number must be employed. 



Xm. HOW TO BRING THREE ARTICLES UNDER ONE HAT. 

Get three almonds, raisins, cherries (or indeed any eatable easily 
disposed of will do), borrow three hats, and place each of the 
articles under a hat on the table. Tell the company that you 
will eat the three almonds ; and yet, afterwards, bring them again 
under whichever hat they choose. When you have swallowed 
each separately, request one of the company to point out the hat 
under which he wishes the almonds to be brought. When choice 
has been made of one of the hats, put it on your head ; and ask 
whether you have not fulfilled your promise. 
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XIV. A MDOATUBB GAS RETORT. 

Fill the bowl of a large tobacco-pipe with powdered coal (cannel 
coal answers best), and close the top of it by the application of 
pipeclay ; or, what is better, a mixture of sand and beer. When 
the covering is dry, place the bowl of the pipe in a clear fire : in a 
few minutes a dense smoke will issue from the stem, which, on 
the application of a lighted paper, will inflame, and will continue 
in a beautiful little jet of flame as long as any gas continues to be 
distilled from the coal. 



XV. THE conjurer's DESSERT. 

Get a large apple or turnip, and cut several pieces to resemble 
candle ends. Shape some almonds into wicks, blacken at one 
end of each by burning for a short time, blow the flame out, and 
then stick them into the counterfeit pieces of candle. This done, 
you will cause considerable surprise if you light them one at a 
time ; and when each has burned for a few seconds, clap it into 
your mouth and eat it. The best way to do this trick is to place 
ooe of the mock candles in a candlestick and bring it into the room 
lighted ; then place it on the table, take the candle out and eat it. 
To be sure of your wicks burning well, they should be dipped in 
oil of carraways, or any other essential oil. There is no danger in 
putting the lighted candle in your motith, as the flame will go out 
immediately you dose your lips. You must be careM however 
that your mouth is not too dry, or the heat might be unpleasant. 
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XVI. TO BRKAK A POLE OR ROD, THE ENDS OP WHICH SHALL BE 
LAID tTPON TWO GLASSES, WITHOUT HURTING THE GLASSES. 

Take two tumblors, or wine glasses of equal size, which fill with 
water, and place them at such a distance that the ends of the 
wooden rod may juAt rest upon the edges of the glass; then, with 
another rod, fltriko the one suspended betwixt the two glasses just 
in the middle, and the wooden pole, if not very strong, wiH be 
tiroken, whilst the glasses remain unhurt. 



XVn. THE MTSTERIOITS WATCH. 

You desire any person to lend you his watch, and ask him if 
he thinks it will or will not go, when it is laid on the table. If 
he 9ayB it will, you place it over the end of the magnet, and it will 
presently stop. You then mark with chalk, or a pencil, the 
precise point where you place the watch, and moving the position 
of the magnet, you give the watch to another person, and desire 
him to make the experiment, in which he not succeeding, you give 
it to a third person, at the same time replacing the magnet, and he 
will immediately perform the experiment. 



XVm. HOW TO PUT AN EGO IN A BOTTLE. 

Let the neck of a bottle be ever so straight, an egg will go into 
it without breaking, if the egg be first steeped for twelve hours 
in very strong vinegar; for in process pf time the vinegar so 
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softens it, that the shell will bend and extend lengthways without 
breakuig. And when it is in, cold water thrown upon it wfll 
recover its original hardness and shape. 



XIX. BY MEAKS OF TWO LOOKING-GLASSES, TO MAKE A FACE 
APPEAB UNDER DIFFERENT FORMS. 

Having placed one of the two ^bsses honzontallj, raise the 
other to about right* angles over the first; and while the t^no 
passes continue in this position, if jou come up to the perpendi- 
cular glass, you will see your £a/ce quite deformed and imperfect ; 
without forehead, eyes, nose, or ears, and nothing will be seen but 
a great mouth and a chin raised. Incline the glass ever so little 
from the perpendicular, and your fece will appear with all its parts, 
except the eyes and the forehead. Stoop a little more, and you 
will see two noses and four eyes; and then a little &rther, and 
your win see three noses and six eyes. Continue to incline it a 
little more, and you will see nothing but two noses, two mouths, 
and two chins ; and then a little &rther again, and you will see 
one nose and one mouth. At last incline a little &rther, and your 
&ce will quite disappear. If you incline the two glasses, the one 
towards the other, you will see your &ce perfect and entire ; and 
by the different inclinations, you will see the representation of 
your &ce upright and inverted alternately, &c. 
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XX, HOW TO RUB OUT TWBNTY CHALKS IN FIVE BUBS, EACH TIME 
ERASING AN ODD NUMBER. 

Begin at the bottom and rub out upwards, four at a time. 



XXI. HOW TO MELT STEEL. 

Heat a piece in the fire till it is red hot ; then holding it with a 
pair of pinchers or tongs, take in the other hand a stick of brim- 
stone, and touch the piece of steel with it ; immediately after the 
contact, you will see the steel melt and drop like a liquid. 



XXU. THE TEN DUPLICATES. 

Take twenty playing cards, and after any one has shuffled them, 
lay them down by pairs on the board, without looking at them. 
Then desire several persons to look each of them at different pairs, 
and remember what cards compose them. You then take up all 
the cards, in the order they lay, and place them again on the table, 
according to the order of the letters in the following words : — 
M U T U S 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


D 


E 


D 


I 


T 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


N 





M 


£ 


N 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


C 





C 


I 


S 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 
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Eaplanatian. These words convey no meaning, bat you will 
observe that they contain ten pairs of the same letters. Yon then 
ask each person which row, or rows, the cards he looked at are in ; 
if he says thej are in the first row, jon know that his cards must 
be the second and fonrth : if in the second and Ibnrth rows, they 
must be the ninth and nineteenth, and so on of the rest. 



XXm. HOW TO CALL FOB AJSY CARD IN THE PACK* 

This trick, which requires very little practice or indeed onder- 
standing, to perform, is done in the following manner : 

Haying privately seen a card, put it at the bottom of the pack, 
then shuffle the cards till it comes to the bottom again, then pat 
the cards behind yon; and say '^Here I call for," (naming the 
bottom card, which yon have Been ;) and as you hold them behind 
yon, tmrn the top card with its &ce upwards, then hold forth the 
cards, and as you hold them you may see what the next card is ; 
then put the cards behind you again, and take the top card, and 
put it at the bottom, with its &ce downwards, and turn the next 
card with its &ce upwards, and while you are doing this, say 
^'Here I call for," (naming the card you saw last ;^ then hold 
forth the cards again, showing the bottom card, which will be that 
you call for ; then put the cards behind you again, and proceed in 
the same manner as before ; yon may by this method go throu^ 
them all, and call for all the cards in the pack, to tbe wonder of 
the beholders. 
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XXIV. THE TUMBLING EGG. 



Fill a quill with quicksilver, seal it at both ends with good strong 
wax ; then have an egg boiled ; take a small piece of the shell off 
the small end, and thrust in the quill with the quicksilver ; lay the 
egg down, and it will not cease tumbling about as long as there is 
any heat in it. Or if you put quicksilver into a smalT bladder, 
blow it out, and then warm the bladder, it will jump about as long 
as it remains warm. 



XXV. WATER BEWITCHED. 

A surprising feat may be accomplished in the following manner. 
Take an ordinary dinner plate, and fill it with water; then produee 
a small empty phial, and assure the company that you are wizard 
«iough to pour water through the solid bottom. Having declared 
that the phial must \)ei perfectly dry when the experiment is perform- 
ed (if your are asked why, you may say, to open the pores of the 
^assj, thrust a stick into it, and hold it to the fire till it is very 
hot-— too hot to hold. Then stand it, without delay, mouth down-' 
ward, in the plate of water. Then pour a teaspoonful of water on 
the bottom of the phial, as if you meant to fill it that way ; and 
every time you do this, the phial will become more and more 
filled with water ; and as this evidently takes place every time yon 
pour water on the bottom, it wiQ have every appearance of having 
passed through the solid glass. Of course, the water really rises 
from the plate by what is called capillary attra<5tion. 
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XXVI. HOW TO LIGHT A CANDLE WITH A GLASS OF WATER. 

Take a little piece of phosphorus — a bit no bigger than a pin's 
head will do — and with a piece of wax equally small, stick it on 
the edge of a tumbler. The tumbler may be half filled with water; 
but the phosphorus must be kept perfectly dry. Then take a 
lighted candle, blow it out, and, before the fire has died away on 
the wick, apply it to the glass, when the candle will be immediately 
lighted. This trick may be varied by having a small stick, on the 
end of which you have listened a few grains of gunpowder. On 
^plying the end of the stick to the lighted candle the gunpowder 
will explode and blow out the flame. The candle may then be 
relighted at the bit of phosphorus, which will be too small to be 
seen by the company. 



XXVII. FLOATING NEEDLES. 

If you carefully drop fine needles on the sur&ce of a glass of 
water, they will float for a long time. 



XXVIII. HOW TO EMPTY A GLASS OP WATER, WITHOUT TOUCHING 
EITHER WATER OR GLASS. 

If you hang over the edge of a glass, or basin, a thick skein 
of cotton, a piece of cotton stufl*, or a small table-iiapkin, and 
then fill the glass with water ; the water will gradually ooze out, 
being drawn by capillary attraction through the cotton. 



■■^.l' 
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XXIX. TO INFLATE A BLADDER WITHOUT AIR. 

Put a tea-spoonful of ether into a moistened bladder, and tie up 
the neck tightly. If you then pour hot water on the outside of the 
bladder, the ether will speedily expand and fill it out. 



XXX. HOW TO SUPPORT A GLOBE IN THE AIR. 

Procure a pea or a round piece of pith, plcu^e it on the end of 
a piece of tobacco-pipe, and blow through the other end ; it will 
then dance in the aur as long as you keep blowing. By sticking 
two pins crosswise through the pea, the fun of the trick will be 
much increased. 

Many other tricks might be given ; but, as before observed, they 
require apparatus not readily attainable without expense. As soon 
as you have thoroughly mastered all that this book contains, you 
may then proceed with more complicated puzzles and experiments. 
The object of the author and publisher has been to provide amuse- 
ment of an innocent description, easily procurable, and m which a 
large party of young people may readily join without much 
previous instruction. In the hope that our Parlour Pastime 
may provide enjoyment for many a femily of young people during 
the long evenings of winter, and with the conviction that no such 
complete book of the kind has ever before appeared, we sincerely 
bid our readers Adieu I 
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